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TO REFINISH WITH SEAL-O-SAN 


—_ START PLANNING now for next year’s 
- winning team by treating your gym floor with 
ag Seal-O-San. Your teams play a speedier brand of 
ee basketball with less risk of injury on the slip- 
ee proof surface. As confidence improves winning 
plays click smoothly. The cost is slight . . . Seal-O- 
San is easily applied with a lambswool mop .. . 
anyone can do it. Maintenance is simpler too, for 
the dirt stays on top where it’s easily swept away. 
Right now more than 5,500 leading coaches are 
again planning to refinish with Seal-O-San. Learn 
why ... write Dept. A-2 for facts! 
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the physical, psychological, emotional and social background of the individual sec- 
ondary school pupil. The prospective teacher is shown how to help his pupils develop 
qualities of leadership, and how to help them derive the utmost in physical, cultur- 
al and social values from the program. 
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Trends in Student Health Service Programs 


By 


RHEA H. WILLIAMS 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


relative to student health service programs in in- 

stitutions of higher learning in the United States 
has indicated the trends which are emerging and 
dominating the conduct of health service departments 
in our better colleges. It appears that such a study is 
very imperative at this time when the colleges are meet- 
ing their greatest challenge in providing adequate facili- 
ties and instruction for the greatest number of college 
students in the history of higher education in America. 
Selective Service medical statistics indicate that approx- 
imately 25 percent of our college students were rejected 
for various mental and physical deficiencies. Many of 
our student failures, maladjustments, and complexes 
stem from mental and physical situations which can be 
remedied by and through an adequate student health 
service program. 


A TWO-YEAR study of the literature and practice 


It is not proposed that the trends listed herein are 
all-inclusive and only the most outstanding and im- 
portant trends as found in practice and in the literature 
will be dealt with. No attempt has been made to list the 
trends discussed below in order of their importance or 
present emphasis. 


Synthesis of All Health Service Agencies 


Perhaps the trend which is most pronounced is the 
present tendency toward the synthesis of all agencies 
interested in health into an integrated “whole” of cen- 
tral organization. Colleges are usually regarded as 
socializing agencies which prepare students for life; 
therefore, health education and physical education can 
contribute a great deal to the education of the “whole 
student.” The various phases of the program should 
not be departmentalized if the student is to be 
an integrated personality. There should be closer co- 
ordination of campus sanitation, health services, hy- 
giene teaching, required physical education, and ath- 
letic activities by organizing. them under one adminis- 
trative unit. Such an organization is more likely to 
insure authority and responsibility and to eliminate 
vested interests, intrenched prejudices, and_ political 
policies, 

Practice varies in different colleges as to administra- 
tive organization for an integrated health program. 
Institutions differ in fundamental organization, in the 
number and type of departments and divisions carrying 


on health work, and in the ability of the personnel 


available. The administrator may be a_ full-time 
physician, a nurse trained in the field of school health 
services, a physical educator with interest in health 
service, a health educator with interest in health service 
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and physical education, or a health committee composed 
of faculty members in related health fields and activ- 
ities. The administrative unit as to organization is not 
too important. The important thing is to have all health 
agencies coordinated and integrated into a functional, 
cooperative entity. The trend is definitely toward uni- 
fication, cooperation, and unanimity of effort in the field 
of student health experiences. 


Counseling and Guidance 

Counseling and guidance have always been indirectly 
present in any student health service, but recently the 
trend has been to place more and more emphasis on a 
definitely planned program of counseling and guidance. 
This program should be the concern of every member 
of the faculty and not merely of the guidance staff. 
Academic failures should be investigated immediately, 
as should sudden or consistent conflicts between the 
student and the community and college social and moral 
standards. Guidance and counseling should be primari- 
ly preventive, rather than curative, relative to student 
maladjustments. Modern guidance service is inclusive, 
not exclusive. 


Emphasis in counseling and guidance on the develop- 
ment of good health habits, good study habits, and 
supervised study for freshmen or failing students is a 
common practice in the better colleges. Likewise, this 
indicates an evaluation of the study load weighted 
against time, health, energy, and extracurricular activ- 
ities, in cooperation with the necessary consultants. 
Most of our colleges have some organization which 
provides for the sharing of information and for co- 
operation between the various people concerned in the 
guidance program, such as faculty, health service 
agencies, and other interested parties. 

In an organized and coordinated guidance program, 
the conclusions of the student health officer must be a 
definite part of the evaluation of any problem. The 
pattern is increasingly found now for a growing feeling 
of mutual cooperation between the guidance agencies 
and health services for the solution of common prob- 
lems. The large number of colleges which maintain 
some form of a guidance and counseling setup points 
out a definite trend in the direction of more and better 
guidance and counseling in our colleges of the future. 


Mental Hygiene 
The growth of interest in this area of the health 
service program has been very marked since the turn 
of the century. In reality, the first student health service 
at Amherst College had its origin in the philosophy that 
mind and body cannot be separated in the promo- 
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tion and development of education and health. The 
psychiatrist is a new but essential member of a com- 
plete health service staff. Mental ill health or malad- 
justment is essentially a clinical manifestation; that is, 
it is fundamentally a medical concern. This indicates 
that a psychiatrist should be a medical man with an edu- 
cational background if he is to contribute to the great 
orientation to human life and values which is the goal 
of education and mental hygiene alike. Lectures on 
mental hygiene have become an integral part of the 
health experiences of many college students. In 1924, 
a questionnaire sent to 20 universities having well or- 
ganized health programs revealed that none employed 
a mental hygienist or taught a course dealing directly 
with it. Diehl and Shephard? found in 1936 that only 
37 colleges out of 202 had psychiatrists on the health 
staff and that only 50 out of 526 colleges were offering 
courses in mental hygiene. This is a small percentage 
indeed but is a much larger percentage than was re- 
ported in the earlier survey. The impetus of World 
War II has increased further the need and demand 
for psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

This is an area of the health service program which 
offers a tremendous opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment in the years to come. As Dr. Sherman? says: 
. . . the function of the student health service is not complete 
without attention to the emotional life of the student and its 
intermingling with the other aspects of the student’s medical 
problem. 

The emphasis in practice and writings in the field’ of 
mental hygiene and psychiatry definitely indicates that 
the trend is to improve and add to the health service 
program trained and adequate personnel, facilities for 
carrying on a mental hygiene program, and the utiliza- 
tion of the most modern techniques in applying known 
principles of psychiatry. 


Planned and Organized Research 


The belief is now generally accepted that any division 
of a university should carry on a research program. 
Health service departments had as a general rule neg- 
lected to carry out any planned or organized research 
prior to 1900. It is true that Dr. Hitchcock of Amherst 
College, Dr. McCastline of Columbia University, and 
several others in various colleges did carry on a re- 
search program, but they were the exceptions rather 
than the rule. The movement toward a planned and 
organized research program became pronounced and 
definite after the formulation of the American Student 
Health Association in 1920, and the organization of its 
Committee on Research. Michigan, Yale, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, California, and other outstanding uni- 
versities all list research as a major objective, and the 
Universities of Minnesota and Michigan specify that 


1A. W. Morrison and H. S. Diehl, “Studies in Mental Hy- 
giene Needs of Freshmen University Students,” J. A. M. A., 
LXXXIII (June, 1924), p. 1666. 


2H. S. Diehl and C. E. Shephard. The Health of College 
Students. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1939, pp. 109-110. 

3S. H. Sherman, “The Role of Psychiatry in the Student 
Health Program,” Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 


ing of the American Student Health Association, Bulletin XXII 
(December, 1936), p. 36. 


all faculty members must carry on research and put; 
articles annually. Publish 


This viewpoint indicates that college health sery; 
should cooperate with all agencies interested in promot 
ing research projects in the field of educational o- 
clinical health. There seems to be an ineseail 
tendency for state health departments, city health de- 
partments, and college health service departments to 
cooperate in carrying out research programs. This js a 
healthy trend as it means a pooling of the best qualified 
personnel in each specialized field for the achievement 
of a common goal. 


The author has surveyed all articles in the Proceed. 
ings of the American Student Health Association from 
1931 to 1941 to ascertain the number of research 
projects reported on by the member colleges. Dur; 
the ten-year period, this organization published 159 
papers, or a yearly average of 15 articles, and of this 
number 102 papers dealt partially or wholly with re. 
search in some area as carried on in the member col. 
leges. The articles dealing with research increasd 
steadily from year to year, and in 1941, the last year the 
Proceedings were published, twelve out of the fifteen 
articles dealt with some phase of research. The trend 
therefore, in the better college health service depart. 
ments is toward more research projects, with the ulti- 
mate goal of improving their service to students and 
community alike. 


Educational Implications in Health Service 

The educational implication of health service experi- 
ences has been present since their inception but only in 
recent years has there been an indication that it might 
be recognized. The mere substitution of the term 
“health service” for “medical inspection” implies a 
broader conception of the purposes of a health service, 
In years past the attitude of the health service person- 
nel frequently has been to leave the educational aspects 
of health to the hygiene, biology, or health departments 
and devote themselves to the clinical aspects of the stu- 
dent’s health. They failed to realize that all of the stu- 
dent’s experiences offer educational opportunities and 
that a visitation from a student to the health service 
offers a natural situation for education in health. 

Shephard,* himself a physician, illustrates the new 
viewpoint as follows: 


.. . but the mastery of his medical service is not enough for 
the college physician. He must also master the many tech- 
niques of teaching. In short, he must interpret his scientific 
knowledge in a simple and practical way in order to make the 
most of his teaching opportunities. These opportunities are so 
unique that they merit the envy of the classroom teacher in 
other subjects. Our teaching is done by a combination of the 
classroom and clinic method whereby the learner is at once the 
object of the demonstration and the beneficiary of the method. 


The health service offers indeed an ideal environment 
for teaching, a situation in which the college physician 
is dealing with a student who has a real need for health 


4C. S. Shephard, “Educational Opportunities in Student 
Health and Physical Programs,” Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Student Health Association, 
Bulletin XXII (December, 1938), p. 13. 
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education. The college health examination presents a 
wonderful opportunity for health education. The nor- 
mal student deserves the assurance that he has no ob- 


vious defects or health handicaps; and the student who. 


has health defects is ready to listen and learn how to 
correct them. The fact that authorities recommend 
that at least thirty to forty minutes per student should 
be given for the health examination and consultation 
indicates a realization of the educational opportunities 
present in the health examinatioh experiences. 


The college physician is one member of the faculty 
assembled for the purpose of training the individuals 
who come under tutelage in any particular college or 
university. This implies a wider meaning than would 
be involved in saying that a college physician is a man 
who has the responsibility for treatment of any physical 
ills which come under his observation. The college 
physician of today must be a teacher, well grounded in 
medical and educational techniques, sympathetic and 
understanding, kind but firm, stable, industrious, and 
above all, a person who cooperates with all members of 
the faculty for the total development of the student. All 
indications point to the fact that the educational impli- 
cations of student health service programs are coming 
more and more into the focus of special consideration. 


Health Service Costs 


The present trend in health service cost is to have it 
borne mutually by the student and the college. It is 
recognized that the parent is primarily responsible for 
the child’s health and should bear part of the cost. 
Kler® expresses perhaps the most commonly accepted 
view on this subject: 


Certainly health care of the college student is fundamentally 
the responsibility of the family. If the parents live in proxim- 
ity to the college, this health responsibility to a great extent 
(but not entirely) can be shifted from the college to the family. 
However, most students live “on the campus”; . . . this places 
an immediate, definite responsibility upon the. college. The 
health of these students must be guarded. 


Many college administrators believe that the health 
of the student is not their obligation, except in the gen- 
eral field of public health, and in these colleges the 
students pay health fees adequate to cover all health 
service costs. Other colleges feel more inclined to be- 
lieve that the health of the student is their responsibility, 
and in these colleges the health fee usually covers only 
a small percentage of the total student health bill. One 
definite advantage of charging a medical fee is to re- 
lieve the student of the feeling that he is receiving 
charity, and in addition it is likely to arouse his interest 
in the health service activities. . 


_In 1941, Brown® presented data showing that 27 col- 
leges financed the health service program from college 
funds or endowments, 37 colleges financed it entirely 


_ from student fees, and 42 colleges financed it from both | 


5J. J. Kler, “The Ideal Health Service,” Proceedings of the j 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Student Health 
Association, Bulletin XXI (December, 1937), p. 59. 

6W. B. Brown, “Report of 1941 Questionnaire Study,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
ane” Association, Bulletin XXV (December, 
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soutces. The health fees ranged from one dollar to 
twenty-five dollars, with the median being around six 
dollars. This survey bears out the earlier statement that 
the present trend is to divide the cost between the stu- 
dent and the college, the ratio varying according to the 
school’s philosophy. 


Health of the Faculty and Employees 

The health of the college faculty and employees has 
definitely been receiving more attention in recent years 
as the administration began to recognize that their wel- 
fare is essential to good teaching and to good house- 
keeping. Health supervision and service is as applicable 
to teachers as to students if the maximum academic and 
social ends are to be achieved. Appointments to college 
faculties should be contingent on the candidate’s pass- 
ing satisfactorily a health examination. 

Many college health service departments are opposed 
to giving medical services to the faculty insisting that 
older people require more medical attention, are more 
demanding, insist on special privileges, and above all 
are well able to pay for private physicians and hospital- ~ 
ization. The more progressive college health services 
contend that a faculty member should have access to 
their services as it integrates the whole college in health 
consciousness, it insures the good will of the faculty, it 
offers unsurpassed opportunities for health education, it 
insures better teaching and better mental hygiene, and it 
gives the total health program a synthesis which would 
otherwise be lacking. The University of Minnesota 
health service department requires a complete medical 
examination of all non-academic employees, of all new 
faculty members before employment, of other faculty 
members on promotion, and makes health service facil- 
ities available on an optional basis.?_ Harvard Uni- 
versity® provides a clinic for its employees, whose 
services include an annual medical examination, in- 
oculation, X-ray, hospitalization, and medical advice. 

Other colleges with outstanding health services in in- 
creasing numbers are offering their facilities to the 
faculty and to non-academic employees. This trend is 
growing, and as college administrators grasp the total 
picture of student development, they are becoming 
cognizant of the fact that every person on the college 
campus affects the student’s growth. Too often the 
disease-infected employee or the warped college pro- 
fessor have thwarted youth in his development. The 
college student deserves a healthy environment, which 
includes a healthy mind to teach him as well as a 
healthy physical environment in which to live and work. 


Publicity and Orientation of Health Services 

Publicity and orientation programs to insure that the 
faculty, student body, employees, and the community 
become conscious of the services offered by the college 
health service are receiving prominent attention at the 
present time. Student health councils, freshmen ori- 
entation programs, health weeks, “visit your health 

(Continued on page 432) 

7Bennial Report of the Students’ Health Service, 1942-1944. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1945, p. 5. 

8“Report of the Department of Hygiene,” Report of the Presi- 


dent of Harvard College, 1943-1944. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1944, pp. 18-20. . 
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Development and Aims of Physical Education 
in Germany 


CARL DIEM 


Director, Physical Education College 7 
University of Cologne 
Cologne, Germany 


T the turn of the 18th and 19th centuries a 
A planned physical education was first introduced 
into the “Philanthropines.” It arose from the 
ideas of humanism, and bore the stamp of the Illumina- 
tion. At this time the antique Greek physical exercises 
held first place as a model, and there were in addition 
the bodily arts practised among the people such as 
climbing, balancing, etc. Pestalozzi opposed to this his 
system of exercises for the joints, whose intention was 
the planned schooling of all possible movements from 
head to foot. 


Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (from 1811) made physical 
education a matter of popular interest; the “Turnen” 
which developed through him had as its object the 
attainment of all-round skill. Jahn invented apparatus 
such as the horizontal and parallel bars, and a great 
number of complicated acrobatic exercises for them. He 
also gave his movement the stamp of an education in 
citizenship. It awakened the spirit of citizenship in 
small states which at that time were despotically gov- 
erned. It thus came about that general service such 
as fire-fighting was part of the early work of the gym- 
nastic clubs (Turnvereine), and that the democratic 
idea took root in them. In the subsequent persecution 
of the democrats, to which Jahn also fell a victim, gym- 
nastic teachers began to emigrate to the United States, 
and introduce gymnastics there. Such were the brothers 
Follen. 


In Germany itself, however, gymnastics retreated 
from the open air, where Jahn had originally practised 
it, into the hall, so that racing, jumping, and running 
progressively disappeared and apparatus gymnastics 
became dominant. Gymnastics thus acquired a very 
premeditated, reflective, and methodical character, and 
was directed to pedagogic ends. Concerning these there 
was a continuous exchange of ideas with the Swedish 
gymnastics of Ling, which renounced all feats of agility, 
and had as its main task the achievement of bodily 
firmness and good posture. This exchange did not take 
place without enmity, which is liable to occur, even in 
the world of ideas. From gymnastics there developed in 
the second half of the last century a powerful popular 
movement, which at its height embraced 13,000 clubs 
with 1,700,000 members, and whose quinquennial gym- 
nastic festivals played an important role in the life of 


This is the second in a series of articles on physical educa- 
tion programs in foreign countries. 


the German people. Their main significance was social 
in that they brought together all classes and levels of 
the population. 

As a result of the indoor character of German gym- 
nastics the desire for bodily exertion in the fresh air 
which grew with the growth of the towns, remained 
foreign to it, and found its expression independently 
of gymnastics, and even with a certain amount of fric. 
tion with it, in the German sports movement. In this 
movement the native needs of the people were allied 
with influences coming from English sport. The last 
quarter of the 19th century thus saw the origin of an- 
other ten thousand sports clubs of all kinds, which 
united in associations for particular forms of sport. In 
them the young man, and later the young woman, could 
satisfy his need for richer living. In sport was united 
the innocent delight in friendly play with the serious 
striving after an aim held to be important and worth 
while; this aim was in its outer form the highest per- 
formance possible to the individual, but in its inner 
meaning the human yearning for self-perfection. How 
to train for this highest performance was at first left to 
individual experience. 


At the beginning of the 20th century yet a third 
movement interwove itself with German physical edu- 
cation, namely, rhythmic gymnastics. Here the in- 
fluence of two American personalities, Bess Menser- 
dieck with her health gymnastics, and Elizabeth Dun- 
can with her artistry of movement, met with the revo- 
lution in musical education brought about by Dalcroze, 
The latter wished by means of rhythmic movement to 
release man’s musical faculty. This tendency did not 
in general produce any clubs, but there arose a great 
number of schools of rhythmic gymnastics, which 
brought women’s physical education to a high degree of 
perfection in respect to both health and the develop- 
ment of self-expression in dancing (Ausdruckstanz). 
They transformed women’s gymnastic teaching in gen- 
eral, and gave it its present uniformly rhythmic stamp. 

The German rhythmic gymnasts, with Bode at their 
head, were inspired thereby to use rhythmic flow as a 
dominant feature of physical education. 


J we look upon the methodic form of physical educa- 
tion in Germany as a synthesis of the classical 
antique, Swedish gymnastics, English sport, and cer- 
tain influences from the United States (which we wish 
to consider in more detail), it acquired nonetheless a 
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definite coloring from the German temperament; it is 
closer to nature than any other form. Being penned up 
in narrow cities has given German youth the urge to 
wander, and so there arose, again at the turn of the 
20th century, a wander-movement which soon flung a 
net of hostels over the whole of Germany. One could 
wander through the whole land, and always reach a 
new hostel at the end of a day’s walking. The net was 
of course particularly close in the districts most favored 
by nature (there were about 3,000 hostels with 5,000,- 
000 visitors in 1932). But this growth of wandering 
was only the highest expression of a general delight 
which was typical of German sport. Even the sports 
associations most devoted to competitive achievements 
had a sporting wander-movement of their own in 
their sphere of influence. First among these were the 
rowers and cyclists, who soon had their own wander- 
maps and guides, and secured travel reductions, etc. 
Out of this wander-urge canoeing then arose. En- 
thusiasm for it grew rapidly and in the mountain- 
streams it developed into the special sport of rapid- 
shooting, with its own rules and technique. In no land 
do people wander so much for sport, whether bicycling, 
rowing, skiing, or climbing, as in Germany. Even glid- 
ing developed from the same need to wander—to 
master and enjoy nature in wrestling skillfully with 
her. 


Gymnastics, games, sports, and wandering were so 
much the expression of a general way of life that im- 
portant organizations with spiritual aims desired to take 
hold of them and exploit them for their own ad- 
vantage. Thus there arose political and religious gym- 
nastic and sports clubs, and sports finally came to be 
adopted as one of the instruments of professional wel- 
fare. Great industrial undertakings, factories, banks, 
concerns such as the railway and the post office, sup- 
ported the keenness of their workers and employees 
for sports by forming their own sports groups and 


creating sports facilities from the undertakings’ re- 
sources. 


The authorities also began to occupy themselves with 
this aspect of civilian life, after directing their gaze 
for a long time only upon the very modest and back- 
ward gymnastics of the schools. The first call for a 
stronger interest on the part of the state arose from 
the experience which had been gained by a Study Com- 
mission in the United States in 1913. The Commission 
was sent as a result of the great success of American 
athletes in the Olympic Games, and particularly of 
those who had been born in Europe and educated in 
America, thus demonstrating that their success was due 
to the nature of American education. The principal 
gain for this Commission, which was led by the author, 
was the insight which it obtained into the playground 
system of the American cities, particularly in Chicago. 
A law was drawn up for Germany which would oblige 
the authorities to lay out 3 square meters of playground 
Space per head of the population (in addition to the 
necessary gymnasia, swimming-baths, etc.). This law 
was never actually passed, but it was followed volun- 


tarily and achieved in fact. When the campaign began 
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in the 1920’s, shortly before the seizure of power by 
National Socialism, the playing field space had grown 
from one square meter per head of the population to 
three; that is to say every village had its own play- 
ing field, and the middling and large towns laid out 
sports playgrounds on a corresponding scale. There 
were even towns which had four to five square meters 
per inhabitant. In 1935 there were 861 large sports 
grounds, i. e., with more than 3 hectares,* 28,000 other 
sports grounds, 13,500 makeshift grounds, and 50,000 
schoolyards. There was special instruction on the 
construction of sports grounds, which found its finest 
application in the Reichsportfeld in Berlin. 


The influence of the authorities was exerted not only 
on the construction of sports fields, but also on the 
training of teachers. In the year 1848 the Prussian 
Government in Berlin founded a Central Gymnastic 
Institute (Zentralturnanstalt), which was followed soon 
after by similar institutes in Dresden (1850), Karls- 
ruhe (1869), Stuttgart (1862), Munich (1872). 


PART from the construction of sports grounds, 

school gymnastics, and the training of teachers, 
the sports movement as a whole in Germany remained 
of a private nature; it created its own clubs and asso- 
ciations, and also a central administration, which orig- 
inally was concerned only with Germany’s participa- 
tion in the Olympic Games, but later took over all com- 
mon matters, and in the period after the first World 
War coalesced into a strong and all-embracing sports- 
league under the name “Deutscher Reichsausschub fur 
Leibesubungen.” It organized the great campaign- 
days for the building of sports grounds. It influenced 
successfully the renewal through sport of school gym- 
nastics, and achieved a higher number of periods per 
week; by the creation of the sports badge it directed 
physical education along the lines of a thorough all- 
round development (the badge demanded certain stand- 
ards of speed, stamina, strength of muscles and organs, 
and swimming ability, all in four classes according to 
age, for men and women). It created with the Reich 
Youth Competitions a polyathlon test (Merhkampf- 
prufung), in which every year millions of youths vol- 
untarily participated. It founded further the National 
Olympic Games, controlled the German participation in 
the International Olympic Games, and fertilized the 
whole sporting life of the country through the Deutsche 
Hochschule fur Leibesubungen which it founded in 
1920, a private establishment but affiliated with Berlin 
University. 

When National Socialism came to power in 1933 it 
found this vigorous organization already there. To it 
belonged the German Stadium in Grunewald and the 
adjacent German Sport Forum. It was a flourishing 
prosperous league, to which 38 sport associations with 
25,000 clubs and six and a half million members be- 
longed. In addition there was a Socialist Workers 
Sport Movement with 17,000 clubs and over a million 
members. This latter was summarily dissolved. The 
former was allowed to stand; but the central office was 


*A hectare is a metric measurement of area equaling 2.47 
acres. 
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transformed into an instrument of compulsion and 
was staffed with National Socialist key personnel. 


The individual sport associations were dissolved in 
the course of time and incorporated as sections of the 
central body. Apart from individual instances the clubs 
were left undisturbed and sporting activity continued 
fundamentally unchanged. The heavy subsidization of 
sport from public means, of which National Socialism 
always boasted, was at bottom scarcely an extension 
of the former outlay by Reich and state. But this out- 
lay did not, as formerly, come into the right hands 
but benefitted in the first place National Socialist sports 
institutions. The worst damage resulted from the dis- 
solution of the Youth Sections of all sports clubs, which 
had to join the Hitler Youth. The pressure of the 
Party, which forced so much energy into its service, 
affected the adult membership also, so that the numbers 
in the sports clubs sank very low and soon the results 
of the yearly census could not be published on account 
of the catastrophic decline. While therefore the sport- 
ing achievements of Germany in international contests 
such as the Olympic Games in 1936 still mounted, and 
it was thus possible to harvest what had been sown 
in the pre-Hitler period, the genuine sports movement 
was already sinking before the beginning of World 
War II, and with the capitulation it fell to hitherto un- 
known depths. 


The healthy forces in the German people were, how- 
ever, sufficiently powerful to exert their influence upon 
this kernel of renewal. Just as after the first World 
War, so here once more, as soon as the first anaesthesia 
was over, an upswing of the sporting pendulum began. 
Despite all obstacles and the absence of any central 
organization sporting life arose again from pure in- 
stinct. The old clubs formed themselves once more. 
The fresh will to unite prevented the re-erection of 
clubs with political coloring. Old and young peo- 
ple met spontaneously for common competitions. In 
1946 German Light-Athletic Championships were al- 
ready being held again in Frankfurt. The old 
champions were still victorious. In 1947 the thousand 
best German light-athletes met in Cologne for the same 
occasion. Here the young guard showed that it had ad- 
vanced on a broad front, and its achievements had al- 
ready brought it up to the European average. On this 
occasion one could observe that not even the destructive 
fuel-less winter of 1946-47, not even hunger, not even 
the lack of sports clothes and footwear was sufficient 
to dam up the elementary urge to participate in sports 
activities, for it rests upon spiritual resources and be- 
longs to the invincible need of a youth which wishes to 
prove itself. German sport is there once more, even if 
the occupying authorities do not permit a central Ger- 
man Sports Organization. Spiritual movements flour- 
ish on external difficulties such as these vetos. 


HE basic principles of physical education are unified 
to a considerable extent in Germany today. The 
United States has contributed greatly to this result. The 
above-mentioned Study Commission of the year 1913 
found the source of the high American achievements in 
sport not only in the large playing fields and exemplary 
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exercise grounds, but also in the splendid 
institutes for physical education, in which tra, 
place on a scientific basis. What the Commi 
saw in Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Princeton, 
etc., resulted in a similar scientific institut 
training of sports teachers being founded in Germa 
in connection with Berlin University, namely the 2 
ready-mentioned Deutsche Hochschule fur Leibesy. 
bungen. The remaining universities then followed this 
example. The already existing institutions for trainin 
gymnastics teachers which lacked connection with a 
university were disbanded or incorporated With the 
university institutes. The first basis for a moderniza. 
tion of sports teaching was created in 1913 by Alvin 
C. Kranzlein, the Princeton University coach, whom 
the Commission had engaged for Germany, 

With the founding of the new Hochschule, the train. 
ing of sports teachers, which originally had been 
short-time affair (one year at the most) and had bee 
confined to purely practical experience, was now raised 
to the level of a science. Cause and effect were ex. 
plored, and training was fitted into the general frame. 
work of education. The Hochschule demanded from 
its students the same preliminary training as did the 
universities, and a three-year period of study in which 
medical instruction received special care, since the 
future sports teachers were to be at the same time 
teachers of applied hygiene. This thorough medical 
training was a special advantage for corrective gymnas- 
tics which were based on the American pattern. 

Just as the American universities gave their incom. 
ing students careful individual training before they 
were admitted to competitions, so in the Berlin estab. 
lishment a system of exercises for bodily development 
arose. It also was adapted to the individual. Together 
with this went recognition of the value of the human 
personality, a teaching which later was suppressed 
under National Socialism. 


The loosening up of the hitherto very stiff style of 
apparatus work into something more flowing and 
natural may be considered a further reform of the Ber- 
lin Hochschule. Here it encountered similar influences 
from the Austrian gymnastics of Gaulhofer and Fray 
Streicher. An emphasis upon ground agility, the us 
of apparatus more as an obstacle than a point of sup 
port for acrobatic feats, arose in consequence. In 
the same direction lay the incorporation of rhythmical 
methods into women’s gymnastics: the representative 
of this trend were invited to the Hochschule ant 
from the exchange of thought and work a new form 
developed, born by rhythmic impulse and presenting 
new idea of beauty, of movement rather than of form 

In addition the whole direction of physical education 
was towards the goal of health. To this end we usei 
the slogan “Strength of Organs Before Strength 
Muscles” (already employed by Hetherington and Wit 
liams). Running, running games, and everything whic 
developed the chest and made it mobile were therefor 
raised to their rightful place. The systems of Germat 
gymnastics (Turnen) sport, and rhythmic gymnastics, 
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which formerly had worked separately were now 


(Continued on page 430) 
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THOMAS WOODY 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


around the corner. For Sokols, 1948 will be | 

a memorable year. Prague will be on dress 
parade ; for this is the thirtieth anniversary of the 
First Republic, the third of their liberation from 
Nazi occupation. To a physical culture society whose 
origin and growth have been so closely identified 
with the rebirth of Czechoslovak liberties, these an- 
niversaries have more than a casual, more than a 
sportive significance. They memorialize, indeed, 
spiritual events of the first magnitude. 


A S I write from Prague, the new year is just 


A brief glance at their history enables us better 
to comprehend the place of Sokols in the hearts and 
minds of a people whose struggle for the liberties, 
today called democratic, runs back to Jan Hus’ 
martyrdom, in 1415, and the ensuing Hussite Wars. 
But Hus and his doughty, one-eyed, military miracle- 
worker, Jan Zizka, whose armored wagons and sub- 
terranean fortifications under Tabor’s mount seem 
like anticipations of present warfare, knew nothing 
of Sokols. Spiritually, however, the struggle of the 
fifteenth century and the movement for national 
liberty in our time are akin. 


What is the Sokol? The name itself means 
“falcon,” a bird which in Yugoslav song and story has 
long been a symbol of courage, strength, poise, and 
daring. The organized Sokol movement originated in 
the mind and efforts of Miroslav Tyrs and his co- 
worker, Jindrich Fuegner. Its initial inspiration owed 
much to Ancient Greece—her ideal of physical and 
spiritual balance, the independence of the free citizen, 
formed for the achievement of the greatest possible 
individual excellence and for the service of his city. 
Its modern motivation is found in the nineteenth- 
century quickening of national spirit, which looked 
towards the day when Czech liberty, lost by defeat 
at Bila Hora (White Mountain), which marked the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618, might be 
regained. Its present physical and spiritual eid 
is a manifestation of a firm determination that Czecho- 
slovakia and her kindred neighbors shall not see again 
the reestablishment of Austro-Hungarian and German 
tyranny. 

Most important in determining the character of 
the Sokol movement was the painstaking labor of 
Tyrs, the founder, whose attractive bronze statue to- 
day adorns one of the yards at the House which 


The author spent the last three months of 1947 in Czecho- 
slovakia. This article, written shortly before leaving, depicts 
the plans in progress for the present Sokol festival. 
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bears his name. A keen student of art, who later 
became professor of aesthetics at the Charles Univer- 


sity, Tyrs brought a critical philosophy to the move- 
-ment and developed for it a science of gymnastics. His 


colleague, Fuegner, rendered pecuniary aid and em- 
phasized the democratic equality of members, regard- 
less of great differences that might separate them in the 
daily walks of life. A fraternal, indeed, in the best 
sense, almost a religious, spirit has permeated the 
society since its foundation. It recognizes neither 
creed nor party politics, neither social status nor 
privileges of wealth. Everyone who has qualified for 
membership merits equality in respect, in rights, and 
accepts equality of obligations. Today, as then, mem- 
bers greet each other, men and women, by their first 
names and employ the familiar, singular form of 
address. 


Tyrs’ essay on Our Task, Direction, and Pur- 
pose, and his treatise on Elements of Gymmastics 
(1868) provide an insight into the philosophy of the 
movement and the characteristic exercises which the 
term Sokol now so universally calls to mind. They 
reveal at once a philosophy of life, and of education, 
physical, moral, and intellectual. The Sokol is a 
practical instrument for the realization of the ancient 
ideal: mens sana in corpore sano. This modern in- 
strument lays hold chiefly on group activity, inter- 
dependence of each on all, and perfection of movement, 
timing, and grace, rather than individualistic com- 
petitions of the playing fields, the mat, and the 
ring. “Alone, one is nothing; together, everything” 
runs a Sokol slogan. Still, there is a place, though 
not a central one, for competitive contests in fencing, 
running, boxing, wrestling, skiing, and various modern 
games such as volleyball, basketball, handball. At a 
glance, the Sokol seems closer to continental gymnas- 
tics than it does to the sport fields of England and 
America. Yet there is no Prussianism in its organiza- 
tion and conduct. Its discipline is remarkable; all 
the more so in that it is democratic self-discipline 
rather than that of a drill sergeant. All is voluntary. 
A familiar slogan proclaims, “Nothing against your 
will.” 


Democratic in its origin and motivation, the 
Sokol is open to anyone, male or female, of Slavic 
parentage, who voluntarily accepts the obligations of 
membership, and shows, on the basis of a six months’ 
probationary period, that his or her qualifications merit 
approval and acceptance. To the ideal of “‘freedom, 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Three members of the Women’s Rifle Club prepare to fire. 


Note the ammunition blocks, rifle mats, and shooting jackets. 


Riflery for Women in the Colleges 


HE increasing number of young women in a 
college student body desiring and seeking rec- 
reational sports varying in degrees of activity 

is quite revealing. Some of these students are inclined 
toward moderately active, as well as very active, sports, 
and find pleasant diversion in each; some are in- 
terested in only the most dynamic, highly competitive 
types of rugged team play. However, a large per- 
centage of college women students give evidence of a 
great eagerness for modified recreational sports that 
do not require large muscle activity, great expendi- 
ture of energy, or highly trained motor skills. This 
inclination may be attributed to differences in their 
physical and psychological natures, and, in some in- 
stances, to a lack of previous training which other- 
wise would have prepared and conditioned them for 
satisfying participation in the more rugged activities. 
The enthusiasm, however, of each group for its par- 
ticular choice is equally great, equally significant, and 
the end results equally satisfying to them. 


Tradition has seemed, in many college situations, to 
have given preference to emphasis, facilities, and pro- 
visions for the more active types of recreational sports. 
Reasons for this precedence can be explained and 
reasonably justified. Highly competitive team sports 
have predominated in the past because they are spec- 
tacular, they are exciting, they embody organized team 
play, and because they involve great muscular activity 


This article is a revision of a more detailed article which 
appeared in two installments in the Athletic Journal, February 
and March, 1947. 
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which is believed by some to contribute to one’s phys 
ical development and health influences more generously 
than do the less rugged sports. 


However, in recent years there has been a growing 
trend toward individual and dual sports in colleg 
programs for women. Highly competitive sports wil 
continue but they will have to make room for more 
of the less active sports. By comparison more college 
women are looking for and requesting the less active 
more rational, more utilitarian types of recreation 
sports than ever before. Not only do they seek thes 
modified forms of activity in extracurricular recres 
tional programs but actually ask for them in ther 
‘general physical education instruction classes. There 
is quick dispatch in their selection of them in preference 
to the team sports, which immediately indicates th 
trend of choice in this modern day. 


Many college programs have converted rapidly t 
meet this great demand. They have recognized that im 
dividual and dual sports, although possibly not as phys 
ically stimulating as the rugged competitive teat 
sports, have a great many highly desirable merits and 
values, which, in the long run, are perhaps more sign 
ficant and more beneficial to the individual in every: 
day life than those values or outcomes associated with 
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the more dynamic sports. Individual and dual sports 
have great carry-over values and therefore are useful 
not only throughout the total college experience, but 
in adult life as well. They represent the more natural 

es of activity that are associated with one’s social 
life; they are moderate, yet vitalizing ; they do not re- 
wire a large number of participants; they provide 
adequate physical and psychological outlet for most 

ple. They are reasonable types of activity that may 
be enjoyed by young and old alike, boy or girl, 
daughter, mother or father, husband and wife, friends, 
neighbors, or strangers. When the occasion arises, 
they are just as useful, or just as utilitarian to the 
individual as knowing how to walk, to talk, to dance, 
or in general, to intelligent adjustment and disposition 
to sociability and social expectations. 


Riflery, or target shooting, is among these rapidly 
growing individual sports. Where colleges have been 
able to include it in their programs for women stu- 
dents the response and results have been very gratify- 
ing. This individual sport claims the enthusiasm of 
those girls who enjoy intense activity as well as those 
who find themselves inclined toward moderate ac- 
tivity. It embraces a wide range of merit which cur- 
jously enough offers a challenge to both types of in- 
dividuals. Riflery calls for skill and qualities likened 
unto those necessary for other sports, yet peculiar un- 
to itself. Concentration, patience, relaxation, accuracy, 
steadiness, control, and discipline are basic essentials 
for good marksmanship. This sport permits the girl 
of mediocre motor skills to compete on an equal basis 
with the girl of high motor skills. It is a self-testing 
activity; the target provides an immediate objective 
measurement of this fact. The result is often frank tes- 
timony of a girl’s health and nervous stability at the 
moment and is therefore a tremendous influence in 
bringing it up to a good level if high and consistent 
scores are to be desired by her. The nervous, high- 
strung participant in riflery, or the girl who neglects 
her sleep and normal health habilts, and thereby ex- 
pends her nervous energy too extensively, finds herself 
in an unsatisfactory situation in the range. Likewise, 
the wiry basketball player who depends upon her re- 
serve nervous and muscular explosive power, such as 
that summoned into use in the last minutes of play in a 
tense basketball game, finds this power of little signifi- 
cance on the range. In riflery good results in the score 
require complete nervous control; the marksman must 
relax ; she must leave a practice or match with a full res- 
ervoir of reserve energy and not with the last ounce 
spent. She must come to practice in good condition and 
go away in good condition. Students soon learn this 
necessity and are guided constructively by it in their 
health habits and practices. Riflery, although it is one 
of the less active sports, is strangely enough one of the 
most revealing. The kind of skill peculiar to it may 
test one’s immediate physical condition, and nervous 
and psychological reactions quickly and unquestionably. 
Because of this it can be a great influence upon phys- 
ical fitness. The student herself is so conscious of it 


that she herself admits her inadequacies and seeks to 
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A club member is learning to sight. Note that the rifle is resting on 
top of sighting box and a student coach is assisting. The instructor 
is checking scores at the scoring table. Note the edge of the bulletin 
board on back wall. (The fencing equipment in the background is 
irrelevant. It was being stored in this room at the time the photo- 
graph was taken.) 


correct them. It is a recreational sport which to a 
degree judges one’s immediate physical capacity for it 
without burning up all of one’s energy to determine 
this fact, and which at the same time provides relaxa- 
tion, release, fun, challenge, good competition, and a 
very satisfying outlet from academic responsibility 
without becoming physically worn out. 


Procedure in Establishing a Rifle Program 


A very satisfactory and reasonable method of provid- 
ing for a rifle program for women in a college situa- 
tion which will permit participation by many students 
is the establishment of a Rifle Club open to all women 
students regardless of their native skill in marksman- 
ship. Most women do not know how to shoot; they 
are afraid of a gun. Careful instruction for the be- 
ginner is necessary. Many colleges have a rifle program 
for those students who are already equipped with a high 
degree of shooting ability but do not provide for the girl 
who wants to learn. A more democratic method is to 
open such an opportunity to all students and to screen 
out the skilled ones for match programs and leadership 
responsibilities. Such a club, if organized on a sound 
basis and judiciously administered, can provide untold 
enjoyment for a large number of students and can be 
a real contribution to the total college experience for 
them. This is particularly true of the shy, timid, humble 
girl who is prone to be less aggressive, less athletic, 
and, therefore, less apt to find a place for herself in 
the more highly organized sports. The carry-over 
values in adult life will be most useful to all types of 
girls in hunting, skeet shooting, indoor and outdoor 
target practice, and many other forms of marksman- 
ship. 
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To organize a college Rifle Club for women the 
following steps are suggested : 

1. Secure the approval of the Women’s Recrea- 
tion Association, the Women’s Athletic Association, 
or, whatever comparable organization on the campus 
sponsors the women’s program of recreation. This is 
necessary for status, recognition, authority, and finan- 
cial support. 

2. Establish the club as an official organization with- 
in the total program of that larger organization, 

3. Publicize the new area of recreation, solicit mem- 
bership, and call-a. general organization meeting. 

4. Elect officers, appoint standing committees, draft 
a constitution. 

5. Prepare a program of instruction, campus com- 
petition (individual and intramural), telegraphic in- 
tercollegiate competition, and student leadership with- 
in the club. 


periods a week are necessary for matel 


ress is to be made. For the latter Sroup, at least ty 
, 0 


one for training in giving instruction so that they ma 


be adequately prepared to assist with the student 
who are learning. . 

11. Carry out a systematic program of instruction in 
sighting, mat positions, sling positions, breathin 
trigger squeeze, etc. Teach each student to coach er 
well as to shoot so that they may be more helpful to 
each other in their total responsibilities in the range, Do 
not permit actual firing until these rudiments have been 
thoroughly mastered. By so doing the student will ac. 
tually progress faster to higher scores, and with greater 
enthusiasm and satisfaction. 

12. Establish strict rules and regimentation for the 
range and dismiss at once, without second trial, any. 
one who deviates from these regulations. This mys 
be done if complete safety is to be desired. Safety js 
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6. Secure an instructor. This may be any instructor 
of physical education, an army officer, or any older 
person of status on the campus or in the community 
who has had experience in teaching riflery. 

7. Secure a desirable area for an indoor shooting 
range, or solicit the use of any other range on the 
campus or in the community. 

8. Secure equipment and supplies, or solicit the use 
of those in a borrowed range. 

9. Apply for membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation. Through this organization valuable informa- 
tion, literature, and advice may be obtained. It will give 
prestige to the club and provide an important contact 
and association. 


10. Establish a systematic schedule of preliminary . 


instruction and practice periods for students and for 
student leaders. For the former group, two periods 
a week are suggested and regular attendance if prog- 
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the first rule of the range. 

13. Require that an instructor be present at each 
scheduled period and do not allow anyone to use the 
range unless properly supervised. 

14. Demand that equipment and supplies be kept 
clean, neat, and in place when not in use, and otherwise 
in proper order according to the rules of the range 
when in use. 

15. Establish a system of recording daily scores 9 
that each student’s progress may be readily followed. 

16. Record daily the highest score attained to that 
date by each member. This evidence may be spread 
upon a blackboard or wall chart using different colored 
chalk for scores of 85-89, 90-94, 95-99, and 100. This 
will stimulate students to move to higher score brackets 

17. Arrange for intramural competition, and an it 


tercollegiate telegraphic schedule. Most of the large 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Outlines for Guidance: 


Therapeutics in the Physical Education 


Program for Secondary Schools 


By 
CAROLINE SINCLAIR 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


I. The general aim of the therapeutic program in the 
school is to extend and develop the opportunities for 


. corrective and preventive activities in physical educa- 


tion and related fields. More specifically the pur- 
poses are: 

1. 'I'o devise, under the guidance of the physician, 
planned physical and recreational activities contributing 
to the correction of physical and emotional disabilities. 

2. To report to the physician, through personal con- 
ference wherever possible, the progress and result of 
the prescribed activities and to confer as necessary with 
the physician regarding continuation or modification of 
activities. 

3. To encourage the individual throughout the com- 
pensatory or corrective process and to stimulate him 
to the greatest possible independence of activity and a 
desire to return to a normal life. 

4. To create interest and stimulate motivation to- 
ward physical activity. 

5. To provide therapeutic utilization of play and ex- 
ercise for the convalescent individual. 

6. To stimulate morale through physical and rec- 
reational activities for the purpose of hastening con- 
valescence. 

7. To teach activities that have carry-over value 
after convalescence. 

II. Under what basic policies should this program 
operate? 

1. The health of the student is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the parents but the family physician 
also shares this responsibility. 

2. The community should provide proper resources 
for healthful living and make these available to the 
student. 

3. The responsibility of the school is associated 
with, but different from, that of the home and com- 
munity. 

_a. The school should be concerned with the educa- 
tion of the parents and local physicians for their 
obligations to the student. 

b. The school should make a full inventory of the 
student's characteristics ; this inventory should be used 
in planning the student’s program. . 

c. The school should integrate its health activities 
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with other existing agencies, such as the YWCA, 
YMCA, health council, community recreation depart- 
ment, child health laboratory, city, county and state 
health departments, county medical and dental as- 
sociations, state division of vocational rehabilitation, 
Crippled Children’s societies, local and state chapters 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
student health services in school, professional groups 
in physical therapy and occupational therapy, and in 
social work, child guidance, and study groups. 

d. The school should provide a program adapted to 
the needs of the individual. A handicapped student 
should be associated with normal students except when 
a special class or school will offer him greater op- 
portunities. 

III. What kind of program can be devised to carry 
out the above-stated purpose and policies? The pro- 
gram recommended here can be achieved in part in 
any school and is a potentiality in all schools. 

1. Every student should have an adequate medical 
and physical examination given by a physician and an 
assistant well qualified in body mechanics. The find- 
ings together with other data should constitute the 
basis for his school program (See 3-b above). 

2. The program should provide developmental acti- 
vities in physical education for all students; some will 
need more specialized help in small classes; the needs 
of the more severely handicapped may best be met in 
schools designed especially for them. 

3. Students who have had injuries, operations, and 
illnesses should be referred to the responsible medical 
officer who may prescribe a restoration program to 
be administered by the physical education teacher. 

4. Well qualified leadership is essential. 

a. Each school should have a full-time or part- 
time medical officer. 

b. The program in corrective exercise should be 
conducted in close cooperation with the medical officer ; 
cases should be referred through him to specialists, if 
necessary. 

c. All teachers trained in physical education should 
understand proper body mechanics and be able to 
conduct a program to bring about improved adjust- 

(Continued on page 431) 
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RESIDENT Harry Truman has 
A Challenge said, “Our own land can make 
to the no greater contribution to this 
Profession troubled world than to establish 

brotherhood as the rule of life among 
all our citizens of every religion, race, or national 
origin. We cannot hope to commend brotherhood 
abroad unless we practice it at home.” This he followed 
up by appointing a Commission on Civil Rights, which 
has come forth with a report that urges the early 
elimination of segregation and racial discrimination. 
Believing that America cannot stand in defense of 
democracy and Christianity and continue to condone 
the antithesis. of these fundamentals to our national 
structure, our public schools must one day become truly 
democratic for all. In anticipation of that day, which 
may be sooner that we think, education should prepare 
the way. 

Through some of the activities in our field of 
education, notably in athletics, we have contributed an 
approach to tolerance and brotherhood. We can do 
more. Our National Association’s Committee on 
Inter-Group Education will probably enlarge the 
broad horizons for brotherhood. In most of the public 
school systems, out of the southern and border states, 
programs of intercultural education are already in 
action. Baltimore, Maryland, and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, have recently made a bold start where dual 
schools are the pattern. Washington, D. C., has: had 
a curriculum committee on intercultural education at 
work during the school year, 1947-48. Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Detroit, Michigan, are among those 
city school systems which have developed working pro- 
grams and demonstrated approaches and techniques for 
others to follow. 

Teacher training and sympathetic administrators 
are the chief essentials in those public school systems 
where children of all races and creeds attend classes 
together. In the schools of the states which have 
separate schools, the problem of overcoming the bar- 
riers of prejudice and misunderstanding is much more 
difficult. The very existence of segregation tends to 
create feelings of group superiority or inferiority and 
the community pattern following that of the schools 
presents further obstacles. Teachers who would in- 
stitute inter-group education are hampered by fearful 
administrators. 

Despite obstacles, there are many instances where 
attempts are being made in dual schools to teach chil- 
dren of different groups, racial, religious, socio-eco- 
nomic, political, and national, how to get along together. 

As one oi the accepted techniques, play is a 
great leveler. The Olympic Games had as one major 
objective the establishment of the oneness of the 
human family or the brotherhood of man. Even in 
ancient days, inter-community wars ceased during the 
time of travel to and from the Pan-Hellenic games. 

We are beginning to recognize that attitudes or hu- 


Editorials 


man nature may be changed on the part of Millions 
of spectators and radio auditors as outcomes of colle ‘ 
and professional athletic contests. More and more mre 
of all races are being recognized on college mi 
Since the 1936 Berlin Olympics, where colored Amer. 
ican athletes were so prominent, hundreds of Negro 
boys and girls are now competing on the national 
scene. That they reduce racial friction and establish 
good fellowship is a conclusion easily demonstrated, 
Even in the South, there have been examples of the 
growth of broad sportsmanship. At San Antonio 
Texas, colored athletes took part in the national AAU 
championships in a social atmosphere not excelled 
in northern cities. For the first time, a colored player 
on Harvard’s football team, lived and played on the 
campus of Virginia University, Charlottesville. Opn 
the Sunday following, colored professional football 
players competed with the North Carolina Clippers in 
Charlotte, N. C. In Washington, D. C., the local 
AAU has let down its color barriers in some sports, 
This year, the public colored high school of Wilming. 
ton, Delaware, played against public white high schools, 
Many similar examples of a change in mores might be 
cited. 

The recent publication of the Sub-Committee on 
Inter-cultural Education of the Character Education 
Committee of the Baltimore Board of Education, en- 


titled Better Intercultural Relations, is a noteworthy 
contribution. 


An outcome of the Pan-American Congress of 
Physical Education held in Mexico City in October, 
1946, was “The Declaration of Mexico.” Among the 
principles of Pan-American Physical Education was 
the following: “Physical education is an essential fac- 
tor in the total democratization of America, a fertile 
field of brotherhood for all, regardless of rac, color, 
sex, creed, or social position.”! Thus is indicated a 


major objection with implications for all of our pro 
grams. 


All educators recognize the large responsibility 
for developing children into men and women able to 
met the problems that they will confront in a complex 
one-world. The need for understanding people, for 
being tolerant, and for living together free from fears 
and phobias of past ages is greater now than ever 
before. No field of education has a greater opportunity 
than ours to make contributions toward this national 
objective. It is a challenge to all of us in our profes- 
sional and personal relationships. We can start by 
making intercultural education a part of the programs 
of our city and state meetings, and at a very early 
date eliminate the barriers of race and creed that 
divide us from our fellow men.—E. B. Henderson, 
Department of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety Div. X-XIII, Public Schools, Washington, — 


1School Life, 30:6 (March, 1948), p. 15. 
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N the near future, it appears that 
physical education, as well as other 
Sound areas of teaching in the schools of 


What Is A 


America, is going to be faced with the 
sudden dilemma of too many prospec- 
tive teachers for every job. The supply will entirely 
out-distance the demand. Yet, with this inevitable 
problem to be faced, are our students being exposed 
to a sound curriculum? Are our teacher-education 
institutions adhering to any standards with regard to 
faculty, facilities, and selection of students to be pre- 

red? Are some institutions throwing open their 
doors to all individuals who want to become teachers 
of physical education, regardless of the qualifications 
or the probable demand? 

These and many other problems in teacher education 
are becoming more and more pressing, and must be 
faced very intelligently, and very decisively, by those 
who are to help to guide prospective teachers of physi- 
cal education in their preparatory programs. The word 
“programs” is used in the plural for the simple reason 
that there isn’t any “one” program for all students. 
Each student must have his own program, and the 
primary function of the teacher-education institution 
is to help that particular student to become better quali- 
fied for the teaching profession. 


It seems quite essential that certain minimum stand- 
ards be established with respect to the institution which 
is to help prepare the student for teaching, to the fac- 
ulty, and to the curriculum. Just what does an A.B. 
in physical education, a B.S. in physical education, or 


Curriculum? 


- any comparable degree, indicate? Is the student who 


received that degree qualified to teach physical educa- 
tion? Were there adequate facilities available so that 
this student could get the laboratory experience which 
is essential? Did the curriculum which this student 
followed help him from a cultural, academic, scientific, 
educational, and professional standpoint? Unless 
standards are established in the very near future, the 
administrators will begin demanding that the applicant 
have more credits, that he have more years of study. 
This, in itself, is laudable, but the mere accumulation 
of a few more credits does not insure better qualifica- 
tions unless the additional work which this person has 
taken is the type of work which better prepares him 
or her for teaching. 

There does not seem to be a difficult problem with 
regard to qualified institutions, or to qualified faculty, 
but to get a whole-hearted agreement on the curricula 
which should be followed is a different matter. It 
would seem that first of all we must put less emphasis 
on the number of semester hours of credit, and concen- 
trate more on the areas in’ which the student should 
be proficient. There certainly is no argument against 
semester hours for administrative purposes, but, unless 
the individual is well acquainted with the large areas 
of study pertinent to the field of physical education, 
then a thousand semester hours will not make him any 
better qualified to teach. 

General agreement .as to what the areas of study 
should include, may appear to be an extremely difficult 
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problem. Few would fail to agree, however, that the 
prospective teacher of physical education needs a cul- 
tural and academic background; a familiar understand- 
ing of sciences which are basic to the profession ; expe- 
rience in child psychology, growth, and development, 
which are part of the general education procedure; and 
last, but not least, a basic understanding of the area 
of physical education. It may be that some would 
prefer to group academic studies and science in one 
general area. Certainly this does not make any appre- 
ciable difference. The important factor which must be 
stressed is that the student needs a basic understanding 
in the above areas to be well qualified for teaching. 

As to the amount of work in each of these areas, 
that, of course, depends upon the individual. Does he 
speak and write English well? If not, more study will 
be necessary in this area, Does he understand sciences 
which are basic to the profession? If not, he should 
take more work in this field. What does he know about 
child psychology, about the psychology of learning, and 
about child growth and development? Is his knowledge 
adequate enough so that he may start to teach? If the 
curriculum can be adapted to and developed around 
the individual, then might it be considered a sound 
curriculum, and we shall have better teachers.—T. 
Erwin Blesh, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Utilizing WO years ago, the American 
Education Mission to Japan 
on its way to Tokyo stopped in Guam 
where it witnessed the presentation of 
prizes by the Rotary Club to certain 
school pupils of Agana, the capital city of Guam. 

During the war the Japanese had demolished 
Agana. A commission of officers from the armed 
forces had been organized to plan for the rebuilding 
of that capital city. The suggestion had been made 
that the cooperation of the school children be elicited. 
To this end the Rotary Club of Agana offered. prizes 
to school children for the best essays on the topic, 
“Rebuilding Agana.” The Marine officer who was 
in charge of education in that island told the writer 
that the essays of these children contained many con- 
structive suggestions, and really set the pattern for 
the rebuilding of the city! The children had obviously 
conferred with their parents and their neighbors in 
seeking constructive suggestions, and as a result the 
essays represented a compilation of the cumulative 
wisdom of the community. 

It has occurred to the writer that the technique 
described above might very well be utilized in this 
country for the solution of such problems as the plan- 
ing of facilities for recreation and the promotion of 
health practices. Usually an attempt is made to solve 
such problems by appointing committees made up of a 
few people who are expert, and/or interested, in those 
areas, or who represent a number of interested organ- 
izations, such as the American Legion, the Women’s 
Clubs, and the Board of Education. 

Why would it not be an excellent idea to solicit 


Our Pupils 
In Community 
Planning 
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the best thinking of the children of the communities? 
If the cooperation of the school could be obtained, 
there is no reason why results similar to those 
obtained in Guam could not eventuate in this country: 
namely, compilations of the cumulative wisdom of the 
whole community. It would seem to the writer that 
the technique is well worth a trial—C. H. McCloy, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


HE values of apparatus are being 

increasingly recognized in the fields 
of recreation and physical education. 
Tests made in the armed services re- 
vealed a decided weakness in the arms 
and shoulder girdles of American youth. Games de- 
veloped the lower extremities but not the upper. Over 
fifty percent of the cadets admitted to the pre-flight 
schools were found to be deficient in upper body 
strength, especially in the muscles of the shoulder 
girdle, the triceps, the abdomen, and the back. Appara- 
tus activities did much to correct this deficiency. The 
jungle or tower gym, traveling rings, horizontal bar, 
horizontal ladder, and other playground apparatus are 
extremely popular and valuable in the outdoor recrea- 
tion program. The horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
ropes, poles, ladders, stall bars, tumbling mats, and 
vaulting apparatus have come into their own in the 
indoor instructional and recreational programs. 


Apparatus 
Activities 


Whether for war or peace, the objectives remain the 
same, with some shift of emphasis. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that apparatus work provides the opportunity 
for the development of maximum muscular coordina- 
tion and neuromuscular control. 


Physical education without apparatus is hardly 
complete. Whether it is a ball that is chased, an ob- 
stacle that is cleared, or a piece of apparatus upon which 
an individual performs, the reason for its existence is 
always the same: it forms a device for self-expressive 
activity. 

Objections have been made to apparatus work and 
especially to that phase which leads to higher develop- 
ment in skill and strength. But this is the type which 
plainly possesses the greater value. Usually, those 
who oppose apparatus work have no skill in perfor- 
mance themselves and are unable to teach the activities 
because of lack of experience, preparation, and train- 
ing. We tend to teach and stress those activities which 
we know best and can do best. Those activities about 
which we know least are neglected. 


In order to succeed in the presentation of this 
phase of the total physical activity program, the 
teacher must know the value of it, have some skill in 
performance, and believe in its value to children. 
There are certain safeguards which must be observed. 
and student leaders should be trained as assistants or 
spotters. This is part and parcel of the careful plan- 
ning which a good teacher employs before teaching 
games, stunts, rhythmics, athletic activities, correctives, 
or any other phase of the class lesson. 
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Obstacle courses, outdoors and indoors 
popular during the war and were hailed wm 
ditioners and valuable additions to the Program. \ 
of the activities of the obstacle course involved sg * 
agility, balance, flexibility, and power, which Rb 
same traits of physical fitness developed by appar : 
activities. Many teachers have for years mia 
indoor obstacle course in the form of a “jungle t - 
which was set up almost entirely with eyumetian 
paratus. Children in grades 4-8 have enjoyed z 
challenge of these vigorous fundamental ACtiVities of 
swinging, climbing, and traveling which the jung} 
trail affords. 

Opponents of apparatus work have no objection 
to fancy diving. Yet, good tumblers are Often oy 
best divers. Usually, a skilled apparatus performer 
scores high in diving because he has developed a high 
degree of coordination and a sense of relocation 
Poise and equilibrium result in an awareness on the 
part of the performer while executing a Variety of 
twists, turns, or rolls. 

Apparatus exercises offer an admirable means of 
testing the ability and progress of students, Many 
individuals can perform indoors or outdoors in 4 
limited space and the upkeep of equipment is extremely 
low. 

In the execution of apparatus work such mental 
states as daring and courage, perseverance, decisive. 
ness, initiative, self-confidence, and presence of mind 
tend to be developed. Foolhardiness is discouraged by 
the teacher or squad leader. The individual is called 
upon to plan his sequence of movements, overcome 
possible indecision, and then act. 

Interest is also involved. Boys and girls like 
stunts and perform them with actual joy. This is 
especially true in the elementary grades. 

A desire to try more difficult stunts is aroused in 
boys and girls. But success is not easy. The learning 
of a stunt involves endless repetitions, each leaving 
enough hope to try again. During the squad or class 
practice session, such qualities as helpfulness, friendly 
rivalry, leadership and cooperation are developed ina 
most positive way. 

Apparatus and tumbling also develop dynamic 
body balance which is useful to the individual through- 
out life. Together with climbing, vaulting and fall 
ing these skills are directly useful in various emergency 
situations. 

It should be observed that apparatus exercises 
can be adapted to the needs of individuals of all ages 
and both sexes. Hanging, bending, stretching, turning, 
twisting, kneading, lifting, pulling, pushing, and jump- 
ing are beneficial movements. Muscles grow only 
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when they are stimulated to greater effort than usual J 
or habitual. Apparatus work furnishes this stimulus. | 


Those who advocate voluntary play as the only 
type of worthwhile activity, and who object specifically 
to apparatus activities, overlook the kinds of move 
ment involved in such play. If free to do so, grow 


ing boys and girls seize every opportunity to climb,’ 


(Continued on page 443) 
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Hostelling 
in 
France 


By 
BETTY CARLSON 
Rockford, Illinois 


ican students in Europe working on various con- 

struction projects sponsored by the American 
Youth Hostelling Association. Under any other cir- 
cumstances one could not justifiably term what these 
students did, recreation; but as it was strictly a volun- 
teer program, and because it was done in the spirit 
of goodwill and fun, it proved to be a most meaningful 
form of recreation for all those who went along. 

One Dartmouth student, when asked by his frat- 
ernity brothers what he was planning to do for the 
summer, reported this typical conversation: 

“T hear you’re going to France this summer, Jack. 
What you going to do?” 

“I’m going to help build a hostel in the Pyrenees 
Mountains in southern France.” 

“What do you know about construction?” 

“Well, I don’t know much, but I did learn how to 
handle a pickax when I was in the CB’s; anyhow, 
they assured me at Hostelling headquarters that my 


[is summer there were over two hundred Amer- 


willingness to be ready for anything was my most 


valuable asset.” 

“According to the newspapers, conditions in France 
are pretty rugged. What are you going to eat?” 

“We've been told by the French Hostelling Associa- 
tion that we'll have sufficient food. Of course, there’ll 
be little variety and naturally no frills like butter, milk, 
and meat once a day; but I’m sure it won’t hurt me 
to give up chicken every Sunday for one month in 
my life.” 

“Where are you going to sleep?” 

“Probably outdoors or in a barn.” 

“How'll you travel?” 

“Probably on a bike.” 

“Must be pretty good pay for this sort of thing. 
Sounds like you'll be working and living like a mule.” 

“No, there’s no salary connected with it. In fact, 
I’m paying to go. You don’t seem to get the point, 
Tom. You see, the only way the French Hostelling As- 
sociation can get these hostels built is through volun- 
teer labor; and who knows, I might want to do some 
hostelling in Europe in a few years, and it would be 
nice to have a chain of hostels available in pre-war 
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American hostellers working at the hand-made sand chute in the 
Pyrenees Mountains near Cauterets, France. 


condition or better.” 

“Now let me get this straight; you’re voluntarily 
going to France this summer, you’re planning to work 
harder than you ever have in your life, live on beans, 
sleep in a barn, and travel on a bike, and you’re the one 
who is paying to do this?” 

“Yes, I guess it does sound a little crazy.” 

But it didn’t prove to be crazy. 

There were no doubt times when Jack might have 
questioned his judgment in deciding to spend his sum- 
mer in this fashion, particularly after he had carried on 
his back his third load of heavy planks up the rough 
mountain path, or stood in line in the rain outside the 
barn to get his share of the potato and onion stew; 
but the spirit of camaraderie, and the inner satisfaction 
of helping out when help was needed, and the sense 
of physical well being he developed living that rugged 
life, and the close contact with nature, these more 
than made up for it. The following excerpts are taken 
from Jack’s diary for last summer. 

12 July: We are located in the Pyrenees Mountains 
in France, one kilometre from the resort town of Cau- 
terets and a short distance from the Spanish border; 
in fact, Spain is just one mountain away so they tell 
us. I assure you we are not staying at one of the 
resorts. We do have a tent over our heads which is 
more than we dared hope for. To get to our camp 
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we have to climb up a rough, rocky, and muddy path 
which was just blasted out by some Frenchmen a few 
days before we came. Our job is to help convert three 
old barns into a youth hostel. One of the barns is 
situated halfway up the mountain; the other two are 
relatively close together farther on up, approximately 
parallel to our tents. The surrounding scenery is 
beautiful; from our enviable perch we look down into 
a colorful valley and up to a cluster of handsome 
mountain peaks. 


In the typical hostel setup there are always separate 
bunkrooms and washrooms for boys and girls, and a 
common kitchen where hostellers can cook their own 
food. Many hostels also have a recreation room. The 
object is to provide a simple, inexpensive overnight 
accommodation for those who travel by hiking, biking, 
skiing, canoeing, or in some way under one’s own 
power. 

We're planning to fix up the two upper barns for 
the bunk houses for the girls and fellows, and then 
make a sort of combination kitchen, eating room, 
writing room, and recreation hall out of the lower 
barn. We have a young English engineer in charge 
of our project, and he knows his stuff. Also his sense 
of humor is terrific. He and three English fellows 
have been here for a couple of weeks getting ready for 
us. He said, “The cows were moved out one day, and 
we moved in the next.” We're using one of the upper 
barns now as a sort of makeshift kitchen. We do have 
to eat in the meantime, and we do have appetites. 

We have a young French chap as our cook ; he is also 
the Housefather. It is customary for each hostel to 
have house-parents. Tuto is exceedingly clever at mak- 


ing a potato not taste like a potato. We are by no 


means starving, but there is a definite limitation to 
the variety of our food. We start out the morning with 
a huge bow! of oatmeal with sugar. Sugar and sac- 
charin are the only two foodstuffs we brought with us, 
and so we can be fairly generous with them. Then we 
get a ration of two pieces (chunks, I should say) of 
bread. Wish you could see the bread. It comes in long, 
slim loaves, and what’s in it, nobody knows. Jerry, our 
ex-Marine, suggested sawdust, but it’s surprisingly 
good; however, I always did like coarse, crusty bread. 
Someone goes to the village a couple of times a week, 
and the baker straps onto the back of the unlucky one 
fifteen or twenty loaves; and is that bread heavy! We 
always have coffee for breakfast, too; I think it’s coffee. 
It is the strongest, blackest stuff I’ve ever had, but 
after we've doctored it up with a handful of saccharin 
tablets, it tastes very good. 


For dinner we generally have soup made with 
potato juice, oatmeal, and onions, then a second course 
of potatoes and maybe beans or peas. The third 
course is a good tossed salad (we never question 
Tuto as to what is in it). For dessert we have fruit 
or a cold boiled potato with salt. 

Then, bless the English, every afternoon at five 
we have tea. It’s a pleasant break in the work schedule, 
and we really look forward to it. We usually have 
crackers to go with the tea, but yesterday Tuto sur- 
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prised us with a new taste thrill. It wasn’t exact] . 
pastry, but it was in the shape of a tiny pie, and fe 
a dash of marmalade, it was good. One of the girly 
asked for the recipe. Tuto wouldn’t give up his ba 
but we suspected that the potato was mixed up in it; 
some way. At seven, we have supper. We usually 2 
some mysterious baked dish, and as some one th. 
he helps himself the third time, “I didn’t dream the 
potato could be fixed in so many interesting ways!” 

We round out the meal with some French red wine, 
a chunk of bread, and some excellent cheese. 

I thought I had roughed it before, Particularly jp 
the Navy; but this tops everything. 

18 July: There are two groups of Americans op 
this project, around 25 in all, and there are ten Eng. 
lish hostellers here also. A group of Danes are com. 
ing in this week to help out, and many French hos. 
tellers drop in. At the end of this month we will fe 
relieved by two American groups who will carry on 
where we leave off; then we're going to spend August 
biking. We’ve got things going pretty well by noy, 
We've rigged up an outhouse, a shower (which is just 
a mountain stream splashirig off a trough and is very 
cold), tables, benches, and steps on the steepest part 
of the path. The most hateful job is bringing equipment 
up that path. Everything has to come up on oy 
backs, including planks, sacks of potatoes, pickaxes, 
shovels, pails, sacks of cement, kegs of nails, etc. We'te 
working on a cart that we hope to put into effect 
tomorrow to bring up the stove. 


19 July: The cart worked very well once we removed 
the wheels and used planks to slide it on. We hada 
chain-gang of twenty boys and girls pulling two long 
ropes, and a couple of other fellows steering the cart. 

Here’s a typical day’s schedule: Tuto rings the cow 
bell at seven. We pull on our dungarees. There is no 
dressing problem; we usually sleep in everything we 
own as it’s chilly in the evenings in the mountains, 
Everybody makes a rush for the outhouse line; then 
over to the stream to splash a little icy water on one’s 
face, and to breakfast. On the door of the main barn 
is a list of daily assignments. The work projects are 
rotated so that no one feels that he’s doing all the work. 
I find that I am assigned to the “preparing vege- 
tables” and “hauling sand” details. There are over 
twenty different job possibilities, such as, sanitary de 
tail, picking up rocks, helping in kitchen, laying the 
floor in the-lower barn, repairing roof on outhouse, 
white-washing walls, fixing the shower, clearing out 
the upper barns, gathering blue berries for jam, mark 
ing a site for the outdoor fireplace, errands in Cat- 
terets, gathering fire wood, and many other tasks that 
must be done. 

Right after breakfast we get to work on a few buckets 
of potatoes, beans, and onions. In the midst of this, 
somebody shouts, “Everybody to the foot of the hill 
to bring up a load!’ We drop the spuds, and help to 
bring up some more planks. We laugh at the girls 


because they insist upon helping with everything: 


There is something humorous about women attempt 
(Continued on page 441) 
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Personal Water Safety 


By 
JOHANNA PUTRIN 


Division of Recreation, Board of Education 
Averil; Park, New York 


that swimming, a very popular but hazardous 

sport, becomes one of the chief forms of rec- 
reation. How many of the millions who frequent 
the beaches and pools know the first principles of water 
safety? The fact that a very small percentage qualify 
on this score is a severe reflection upon the value or 
the direction of the efforts expended in the field of 
teaching lifesaving. It is true that most of our good 
swimmers have at one time or another participated in 
existing lifesaving courses. But what of the novice 
swimmers or the non-swimmer ? 

The author sincerely believes that a course in 
personal water safety should be made available to all, 
since many safety measures such as shore assists, arti- 
ficial respiration, and safety rules for boating and 
swimming, which now are generally part of most life- 
saving courses, could be taught not only to poor 
swimmers but also to non-swimmers. 

Such a course would make it possible for many 
more of us to learn water safety and would eliminate 


Gist si is almost here again with the result 


6. Older people, who could not possibly do the 
strenuous swimming and carrying inherent in actual 
aquatic lifesaving, would be shown how to assist a 
life guard in case of an accident and how not to com- 
plicate matters, which is often more important. 

7. Children too young for advanced training cer- 
tainly would benefit from a personal water safety 
course. Parents, as a rule, know too little about the 
subject to be able to instruct their children properly in 
all the phases of water safety. A “don’t” without a 
reason is of little value to a youngster. 

In this respect the writer is reminded of an in- 
cident which happened last summer. A girl of tweive 
approached the author in a school pool, where she 
was instructing in lifesaving, and said that her tiny 
eight-year-old sister had rescued a boy at the beach the 
preceding Sunday. 

The “lifesaver” was questioned and this is what. 
she said, “I was standing on the beach watching a 
boy walking in the water, when suddenly he stepped 
into a hole and went under. It was funny, he kept 


Why not make the principles of lifesaving available to the poor | 
swimmer as well as to the good swimmer? 


a large number of water accidents which are consequent 
upon the lack of understanding of the hazards in- 
volved in taking an apparently innocent plunge or in 
assisting a person who has gotten into difficulty. 

Some of the advantages of a personal water safety 
course are listed below: 

1. By having a course of this type as a prerequisite, 
participants in the conventional lifesaving courses 
would be more likely to successfully complete such 
courses, since the latter would be shorter, keeping in- 
terest at a high level and allowing for concentration 
on individual weak spots. The high “mortality rate” in 
current lifesaving courses is well known. 

2. A brief review of personal water safety in any 
active lifesaving course would serve to refresh the 
mind of the prime principle of lifesaving, safety first. 

3. Good swimmers who cannot submerge because 
of sinus or ear troubles would be taught lifesaving. 

4. Novice swimmers would learn how to avoid 
trouble and how to aid others without endangering 
themselves. 

5. Parents of small children certainly should know 


the simple shore assists, artificial respiration, and the 
treatment for shock. 
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coming up and going down, so I went in and when he 
came up again I grabbed him by the hair and swam 
for shore.” Where asked if there were anyone else 
on the beach, she said, “Oh yes, the beach was 
crowded.” 

To the next question, as to why she had not 
called a grownup to lift the boy out, she replied, “I 
guess I didn’t think of it. Besides, I knew what to 
do ‘cause I’ve seen the lifesavers practicing. And 
gosh, there’s nothing to it.” 

One shudders to think of what might have hap- 
pened. A few hours of instruction would have made 
this little girl conscious of the responsibility she was 
undertaking and what the consequences might have 
been had not her guiding star been shining down upon 
her. 

Since current lifesaving courses, most of which 
are based upon the teaching of active rescue and its 
incidents, are necessarily restricted to the few who 
are superior swimmers, it is felt that it is highly 
advisable that provision be made in school and in 
college curricula, as well as elsewhere, for a lifesav- 
ing course which will make the principles of water 
safety available to all. «» 
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The Teaching of Position Play 
in Soccer 


By 
BRUCE L. BENNETT 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


ERY often the soccer instructor of beginning 
V classes must teach pupils who are not only un- 
familiar with the game but who may even have 
erroneous concepts. Some boys play soccer in ele- 
mentary school, under the impression that the game 
consists of two large teams pursuing the ball en masse 
over the field and perhaps finally pushing the ball into 
the goal by brute force. Lacking any further associa- 
tion with the game, this has become their idea of how 
soccer is played. Soccer played in this fashion destroys 
the very qualities which have made it a truly interna- 
tional game played in over sixty countries and before 
crowds ranging up to 150,000 people. 

This article will discuss one phase of soccer in- 

struction, namely, that of teaching position play. By 
position play we mean the responsibility of each team 
member to play in his assigned position and thereby 
contribute to the unified, coordinated play of the team 
as a whole. We are therefore not concerned here 
with the important basic skills of kicking, trapping, 
dribbling, heading; rules of the game; etc. 
Proper position play permits full utilization of 
individual techniques of passing, dribbling, trapping, 
and heading; it permits fine team play and coordination 
of attack and defense; it eliminates useless and aim- 
less running all over the field which soon results in 
fatigue and lack of interest. With instruction on prop- 
er position play, the individual perceives his contri- 
butions to the team play pattern, and soccer thus be- 
comes a meaningful experience which produces in- 
terest and satisfaction. The development of pupil 
interest and pleasure is particularly necessary in 
soccer because it is a strenuous game involving hard 
running. Without interest, players avoid the game 
in favor of other activities; with interest, its physical 
demands become almost incidental to the personal 
satisfaction of proper individual play and team coopera- 
tion. 

The essential elements of position play should 
be covered in a five-minute talk given on the first day. 
The talk should follow basic instruction in kicking, 
practice in running and passing, and should precede 
a short game for the remainder of the period. In 
presenting the talk, the class should gather around a 
small portable blackboard lying on the ground. The 
field markings should be painted on the board. If 
no board is available, the bare ground may be ap- 
propriately marked with a stick. The starting posi- 
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tions of one team are put in as illustr 
marks in Figure 1. 

The talk then proceeds somewhat as follows: 

The eleven men on one team line up at the stat 
of a game as shown. The other team is not shown 
but they have similar positions on their side of th 
center line. These five men compose the forwrd line 
and are called center, inside right, outside right or right 
wing, and inside left and outside left or left Wing, 
These next three men have the same names as jp 
football, right and left halfbacks plus the center half. 
back in the middle. The next two positions are des. 
ignated by another football term, fullback, but there 
are two of them, the right and left fullbacks. Finally 
comes the goalie who is the only player allowed to 
handle the ball. 

Players do not run all over the field chasing the 
ball, but each player has a specific area and assign. 
ment. If everyone is playing his proper position, then 
there will never be more than two or three men 
playing the ball at any one time. 

The five forwards, or forward line, work asa 
unit. They go up the field abreast of each other right 
into the opponent’s goal to score; on defense, they 
drop back to mid-field to receive the ball from the 
backs and go on to the attack again. The forwards 
do not go back to their own goal area on defense. They 
let the backs take care of the defense. The forwards 
job is to score goals and they cannot do that in their 
own goal area. The forwards remain spread out in 
respective lanes and do their running up and down the 
field rather than across the field, as illustrated by the 
dotted lines in Figure 2. Thus, if a ball is kicked 


out to the left side line, the left wing plays the ball 


The center or inside right or any other player doe 
not run to this spot after the ball. The wing play 
the ball and the other forwards stay in their respec 
tive lanes as they run down the field for a retum 
pass. When the forwards stay in their own zones 
the defensive players must spread out and cannot cot 
centrate in any specific area. 

The halfbacks have important duties on both o 
fense and defense. On offense, the three halfback 
move up the field about fifteen to twenty yards le 
hind the forwards and back them up by recoverig 
bad passes or checking a sudden interception by 
opposing halfback. They feed the ball to the forward 
They also play in lanes with the center halfback ta 
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ing the middle area and the right and left halibacks, 


their respective sides. On defense, the halfbacks drop 
l the way back to the goal area to help the fullbacks 
ad goalie and to get the ball out of danger and up 
to the forwards who are waiting near mid-field. As 
soon as the ball is cleared from their own goal, the 
halfbacks immediately switch to the offense and trail 
the forwards up the field. The right and left half- 
backs throw in all out-of-bounds balls on their re- 
spective side of the field. ‘- 

The fullbacks’ main job is to defend the goal and 
prevent opposing players from getting good shots. 
They play about fifteen yards in front of the goalie 
and should be aggressive in breaking up plays and in 
kicking the ball out of danger to the wings. They 
work together and drop back into the goal mouth if 
necessary. On offense they never go beyond mid- 
ield. 
? The goalie is the last line of defense. If a half- 
hack or fullback makes a mistake it may not be costly, 
but if the goalie misses one, it is a goal. He plays 
in the goal area and should catch the ball with his 
hands if possible and punt it up the field to the 
forwards, 

This concludes the talk, and the players line up 


x x 
= 
x 
Fig. 1. Starting position. 


for the game with the instructor assisting and check- 
ing positions. The special procedure for the kick-off 
is explained when the teams are lined up ready to 
play. Corner kick, free kick, and penalty kick ar- 
rangements are explained as they occur in the game. 

The most important follow-up procedure is for 
the instructor to referee the game, enforce the rules, 
and constantly check position play. ‘This can usually 
be done by running comments to individual players 
without stopping the game. For example, if a wing 
is in near the center of the field, he should be told to 
stay out on the sideline. Usually the halfbacks have 
to be reminded to trail the forward line up the field. 
The forwards sometimes get back into their goal area 
to help the defense and have to be told to wait up 
the field for the ball. In order to check position play 
as well as to call fouls, out-of-bounds, etc., the referee 
must keep moving. 

Occasionally players will gang up and bunch to- 
gether. In this case, one helpful procedure is to 
blow the whistle and tell everyone to stand right 
where they are, then to look around and see where 
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they should be. Everyone should be in his right 
position before resuming play. 

The instructor must also be alert for good plays 
and should be quick to recognize such performances 
with “That’s the way to kick the ball” or “Now 
you're playing fullback.” 

Each player must know not only his own position 
but also that of his teammates so he will know where 
to pass on offense and what to do on defense. Also, 
as a practical matter it is recommended that at half 
time the forwards and backs change positions; i. e., 
the goalie, fullbacks, and two halfbacks play on the 
line and the linemen play back. In this way individuals 
become familiar with different positions and have an 
opportunity to find out which one they like best and 
can do best. Otherwise the quiet boy may be shoved 
into fullback or goalie position by the others when 
actually he is a very good forward. Changing positions 
is particularly important when learning the game. 

The informal talk is more effective in actuality 
because constant references are made to the board 
which are not evident in the description. For ex- 
ample, the relative position of the halfbacks to the for- 
ward line on offense can be demonstrated by holding 
the palms facing each other and perpendicular to the 


x 
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Fig. 2. Correct offensive positions for forwards. 


respective starting positions of the halfbacks and line, 
and then moving the hands toward the goal, keeping 
the palms the same distance apart. 

The follow-up procedure by the instructor is 
vitally necessary for effective learning. He must see 
that the ideas presented in the talk are carried out 
on the playing field in the game situation. There 
may be just one man who has failed to understand 
but he can disrupt his entire team. Particularly signi- 
ficant are the running comments during the game by 
the instructor-referee who gives information to indi- 
vidual players on their performance. 

The foregoing is hard work for the instructor, 
but the real satisfaction for him and the players comes 
when a wing receives a long kick from his fullback, 
advances the ball up the field with his fellow forwards 
moving along with him, and passes across in front of 
the goal where the center forward boots it in. Less 
spectacular plays are no less enjoyable and appreciated 
by the players as they become more and more familiar 
with soccer team work and the interdependence of 
each plaver on his mates. «» 
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Some Problems in Physical Education 


in the Elementary School 


By 
JEAN BONTZ 


University High School 
lowa City, lowa 


elementary school as presented in the following 

discussion are not new. Some of them have 
been discussed in the educational literature of fifty 
years ago. Neither are they peculiar to the interests of 
the elementary supervisor of physical education. The 
physical education program in the elementary school 
should be of concern to each of us interested in 
education whether it be in a special field or in general 
education. It is not to be inferred that the elementary 
school has been neglected in the thinking of our pro- 
fessional leaders. A review of literature and addresses 
at educational meetings reveals that they have re- 
peatedly emphasized the importance of the elementary 
program as a foundation upon which all curricular 
activities in physical education must be based. The 
child who has had training in the fundamental loco- 
motor activities and who has acquired the knowledge 
and skill basic to success in individual or team activities 
will meet with an enjoyment and perfection of skills 
in secondary and college programs that would not be 
possible without such early training. However, much 
more has been written concerning the program as it 
exists in varying situations than has been done in the 
way of scientific investigation to determine correct and 
desirable procedures and programs. 

The curriculum has been subject to constant change 
and must remain so if we are to contribute to leisure 
activities in a changing society. A curriculum which 
has become static and devoid of proposed changes 
would not offer much hope for the future. We are 
a long way from the mechanized drill with Indian clubs 
and dumbbells, but we are equally far from a program 
which meets the needs of each child and will contribute 
to his optimum development. There is an awareness of 
the need for concentrated study in this field. The work- 
shops for elementary teachers of physical education 
and supervisors which were conducted by district as- 
sociations last year and the time devoted to study of 
problems of the elementary program at the national 
convention in Seattle are most encouraging. In most in- 
stances, however, the development of the program in 
the individual school is dependent upon the action of 
the local administrator and teacher and their solution 
of their individual problems. 

’ One fact is clear. If a program of physical educa- 
tion is to be successful in a school system the philo- 
sophy of physical education must be in hartnony 


T problems of physical education in the 
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with the philosophy of the school administration, One 
does not need to go far afield in reading or talk; 
with educators to find many varying opinions cop, 
cerning the nature and function of physical education as 
a phase of education. To some it remains a rece 
period, a time when children should do as they Please 
with one teacher to supervise to the extent ‘that no 
disputes end in fisticuffs. The period is placed jn the 
day’s routine as a safety steam valve is placed on an 
engine; the children need a period which provides re. 
ef from the mental tasks of the ‘classroom and the 
physical education period can be used as an energy re. 
lease mechanism. To some, formal and artificial 
mimetic exercises still represent an alternative {or 
dynamic play situations which are sometimes difficult 
to control. The period may be a time to drill children 
in dance routines that can be presented in a festival 
to prove to parents that children enjoy rhythmical 
activities. Some superintendents and principals hire 
music teachers, mathematics teachers, or social studies 
teachers and then delegate them to check showers, 
check equipment, and toss out balls. To many teachers 
and administrators health education and physical educa- 
tion are synonymous terms. 

The thinking of some physical educators has also 
been muddled in reference to our program. We have 
gone off on many tangents. One city supervisor wil 
stress free play and advocate that if the child is given 
plenty of equipment he will participate in activity with 
enjoyment and have an educational experience. Ar 
other is sure that he is right in “letting the children 
plan their own programs”; the fact that this may he 
the planning of the most vigorous individuals in th 
group rather than the group as a whole is completely: 

“overlooked. One child may always be in vigorous 
active team games and another will while away his 
time at the bars, climbing, or merely observing other 
at play; some boys would never participate in rhyth 
mic activities, voluntarily, and some girls would 
never throw a ball. Articles can be found in ow 
literature which would seem to indicate that the physicl 
education period should be spent as a rest hott. 
Lavish claims have been made for the social and phys 
ical benefits to be derived from a program of games 
relays, stunts and tumbling, and rhythmic activities 
If we sought to substantiate those claims with co 
crete evidence we could find ourselves floundering’! 
a quagmire of overstatements. As has been stattl 
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reviously, there have been far too few pieces of sound 

research in the field of elementary physical education. 

A few general statements, however, can be made 
which will not be challenged by either specialists or 
eneral educators : 

1. Sound educational practices must be followed to 
develop a program of physical education in the elemen- 
tary school which will bring about the development of 
motor skills and joyous participation in physical 
activity. 

2. In general school administrators recognize the 
yalue of physical education in the development of fit- 
ness and as a socializing activity. 

3. Health education is the problem of the entire 
school personnel although some phases are peculiarly 
a part of the physical education program. The same 
statement could be made concerning safety education 
and recreation. 

4. There is as increasing need for the school to of- 
fer leadership in recreational activities outside of 
school hours. 

5. The athletic program and element of competition 
is essentially a part of the physical education program 
and must be guided carefully if it is to be truly educa- 
tional. 

6. Community mores, facilities, climate, and various 
other factors will of necessity influence the program 
which is to function in life outside of school. 

7. We are not accomplishing as much at the present 
time in the elementary school area as current know- 
ledge and facilities should guarantee. 

With such a common basis of understanding the 
aforementioned problems are not insurmountable. 


HE supervisor of physical education must continu- 

ally endeavor to coordinate physical education 
activities with the activities of the school. They need 
not subordinate them nor attempt to dominate. As 
a matter of general policy physical education should 
be placed on an equal basis with other subject areas. 
The physical education teacher should be sure that 
materials presented are challenging and satisfying and 
should devise effective means of class control. Through 
the cooperative efforts of administrative personnel many 
frictional areas can be erased by the simple expedient 
of coordinating the efforts of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. Time allotment and the most desir- 
able grade or sex combinations for the most efficient 
teaching are problems for the administrator and 
supervisor. 

When such coordination is lacking the child is 
exposed to many pressures which pull him in diverse 
directions—the ball team or the glee club, orchestra 
practice or recreational hour in the gymnasium at noon, 
arts and crafts clubs or recreational swimming at the 
Y after school. The child feels group pressures, 
parental pressures, and teacher pressures for all of these 
activities. All curricular areas must be so coordinated 
that the child, not the subject area, will reach maximum 
development. Such a program will never be developed 
through specialists; it can only be developed through 
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general planning which follows a central administrative 
policy. It is vital that this problem be approached 
frankly and not from the standpoint of protecting 
“vested interests.” Our statesmen are bartering at 
international conference tables today with the fear of 
being “swallowed up” and more than one supervisor 
participates in curriculum projects with similar feel- 
ings. It is only as common problems are recognized 
and adjustments are made which foster maximum devel- 
opments for the child that we can hope to progress in 
education. 

Another problem which plagues the development 
of a strong program in the elementary school is that 
of teacher-training. We usually find the program 
carried on in one of three ways. There is a special 
teacher of physical education, physical education is 
taught by the classroom teacher, or the classroom 
teacher carries on the program with the assistance of 
a visiting specialist and in-service training. Each of. 
these procedures creates a different problem to be 
solved if maximum benefits are to be attained. The 
usual program of training in physical education is so 
highly specialized that the average graduate possesses 
a very meagre knowledge of child development and 
methods and techniques of directing the interests of 
children. Skill development in its primary stage may 
be boring to them unless a genuine interest in chil- 
dren has been_ developed. 


The current trend seems to be for the classroom 
teacher to assume charge of physical education in the 
respective grades under the supervision of a specialist. 
A far more adequate program of training must be pro- 
vided if she approaches her specialized colleague in 
presenting an enriched program. The program of the 
elementary teacher is crowded and she has extreme 
need for periods of rest and relaxation during the 
school day. She has an intimate knowledge of the 
children under her supervision and it is desirable that 
she have an opportunity to observe them in play situa- 
tions where many of the adult patterns found in the 
classroom are thrust aside. She must have a clear- 
cut picture of situations involved in games if she is 
to assist the children and help them arrive at just and 
fair decisions. Adequate secretarial help would re- 
lieve her of many of the routine procedures, such as 
telephone calls, marking of records, etc., which often 
occupy the classroom teacher’s time during the visit 
of the specialist, who should be able to offer definite 
suggestions concerning techniques for teaching phys- 
ical activity. 

Problems of scheduling, planning of program, 
and educational meetings must be given careful con- 
sideration if a successful program of in-service training 
is to be fostered. Changing faculty personnel and 
division of interests make a continuous program of de- 
velopment necessary. Such meetings must be coordi- 
nated with other departments. 

Planning for our elementary schools must include 
adequate provision of play space and equipment. Re- 
quisitions for equipment should be made in view 

(Continued on page 440) 
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By Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


Board Member Changes 
HE following individuals were elected to membership on 
the Board of Directors by the Representative Assembly at 
Kansas City: Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minn- 


_eapolis, president-elect; Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, 


New Haven, Connecticut, vice president, Health Education 
Division; William K. Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, vice president, Physical Education Division; and Verne 
Landreth, State Department of Education, Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia, vice president, Recreation Division. 

At its convention in Indianapolis, Indiana, the Midwest Dis- 
trict Association elected Leon Kranz, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Illinois, as its representative on the Board of. 


Directors for a three-year period to replace Iris Boulton, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, whose term 
had expired. Alice Bronson, University of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was elected at Salt Lake City by the Southwest District 
Association as its representative to replace Eleanor Metheny, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, whose 
term had also expired. The new representative of the Cen- 
tral District Association elected by its Legislative Council to 
fill the vacancy created by the election of Dr. Nordly as presi- 
dent-elect is Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 


New Vice Presidents-Elect 

R the first time in the history of the Association vice 

presidents-elect were chosen. These are Bernice Moss, 
vice president-elect, health education, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Ruth Abernathy, vice president-elect, physi- 
cal education, College: of Education, University of Texas, 
Austin; and Lewis Barrett, vice president-elect, recreation, 
Director of the Boston Survey, Boston, Massachusetts. © 


Future Convention Cities 

HE 1949 convention will be held in Boston during the week 

of April 18-23 with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. 
Dallas, Texas, has been selected as the site of the fifty-fifth 
annual convention in 1950. Unless the present policy on hold- 
ing conventions is changed the conventions for the next three 
years after 1950 will go to the following districts provided in- 
vitations are received and confirmed by the executive com- 
mittees of the respective districts; 1951—Midwest; 1952— 
Southwest; 1953—Eastern. 


Headquarters Staff Member to New Position 
ISS Bess Extori, health education consultant in the head- 
quarters office for nine years, has accepted a position as 
executive director of the Santa Barbara County Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, Santa Barbara, California. Her 
many friends rejoice in her good fortune and extend best wishes 
to her. 

Professionally qualified health educators interested in the 
vacancy should send applications accompanied by a statement 
of their educational background and experience to the presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Evans, Public School System, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Educational Books of 1947 
ie an inclusive bibliography of educational publications in the 

United States during 1947, compiled by the Education De. 
partment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, the 
outstanding publications were selected with the help of some 
two hundred leading educators. Of the seventeen publications 
listed for health, physical and safety education the following 
three books were starred as outstanding: 

L. L. Biester, William Griffiths, and N. O. Pearce. Units 
in’ Personal Health and Human Relations, Minneapolis: Unj. 
versity of Minnesota Press. 276 pp., $3.50. . 

H. C. Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and C. O. Jackson, 
Methods in Physical Education, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
552 pp., $4.25. 

F. E. Leonard. 4 Guide to the History of Physical Edy. 
cation. Third edition, revised and enlarged by G. B. Affleck 


_ Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. 480 pp., $5.50. 


Since a great number of books were appraised under thirty. 
one different classifications and only a limited number were 
given special recognition, heartiest congratulations are ex. 
tended to the authors of the above three professional con- 
tributions. 


Thanks Are Extended 
+ hleeareae it is impractical to write personal letters to 
the hundreds of individuals having specific planning re. 
sponsibilities for the annual convention. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, the Representative As- 
sembly, the National Convention Program Committee, and the 
convention delegates, a special appreciative vote of thanks js 
extended by Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, convention chairman, 
Vaughn S. Blanchard, president, and Ben W. Miller, executive 
secretary, to all section officers, program and presiding chair- 
men, local committee chairmen and members, and all particip- 
ants for their very fine contributions to the success of the 
Kansas City sessions. 

The cooperative support and assistance of the local school 
administration, health, physical education and recreation staff, 
and other school employees was especially noteworthy. The 


enthusiasm and prevailing spirit of cooperation exemplified © 


by the local people was demonstrated and felt throughout the 
convention. 

Those who by their effective work contributed their leader- 
ship, time, and energies received the thrill of giving service, ex- 
perienced the pains as well as the joys of leadership, and added 
to the pride experienced in having been an integral part of a 
significant and successful venture. 


Honored 
HE recipient of the annual Luther Gulick Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Physical Education was Mabel Lee, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

The recipients of the annual Honor Award for meritorious 
service to the profession were Wilma D. Haynes, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Anna Hiss, University of Texas, 
Austin; Pauline Hodgson, University of California, Berkeley; 
Louis F, Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Cas 
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ell M. Miles, State Department of Education, Albany, New 
Teck; Whitelaw R. Morrison, M. D., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; and Louis C. Schroeder, 4401 Third Street, NE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Biographical sketches and pictures of all of the 
recipients will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 


Some Convention Actions 

HE Representative Assembly approved among others the 
_peteesal actions of the Board of Directors: 

The official magazine of the Association shall be called the 
Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, effective January, 1949. This 
change in the title of the present Journal of Health and Phy- 
sical Education aims to give the Recreation Division its 
rightful share in the title and to indicate clearly that the 
Journal is an official publication of the Association. 

The vice presidents of the three divisions were made official 
members of the National Convention Program Committee. 

The name of the Camping and Outing section was change’ 
to Camping and Outdoor Education and it was made a general 
section. 

New general sections were added for elementary schools 
and for aquatics. 

The Recreation Division’s plan of reorganization which was 
submitted was approved. There are now four sections with 
each having two official representatives in the Representative 
Assembly, namely, Voluntary Agencies, Community and 
School, Industrial, and College. 

A new standing committee on professional education was ap- 
proved. New President’s Committees will include: Youth 
Hostelling ; Duties of Officers and Representatives of Districts; 
Long-term Planning for Convention Programs and Organized 
Projects; Philosophy on Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; and Steering Committee on Yearbook. The devel- 
opment of a Joint Committee on International Relations was 
approved. The continuation of the following President’s 
Committees was recommended: Professional Ethics; National 
Convention Policy, Relationships with the Armed Forces. 


Resolutions 

HE following resolutions were passed by the Representative 

Assembly at the annual convention in Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri, on April 21. 

Be It ReEsotvep that the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation go on record as: 

1. Expressing appreciation to the following groups for their 
demonstrated interest and support of the program of health, 
physical education, and recreation: 

a. To the American Medical Association for establishing 
consultative positions in health and fitness in the Bureau of 
Health Education; for sponsoring the National Conference on 
Cooperation of the Physician in the School Health and Phy- 
sical Education Program; and for appropriation of $5,000 for 
revision of Health Education, a publication of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the NEA and the 
AMA. 

b. To the U. S. Olympic Association for inviting a repre- 
sentative of the organized profession to official membership on 
the U. S. Olympic Committee. 

c. To the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization and the International Bureau of Education 
for placing physical education as one of the four topics on its 
agenda for the International Conference on Public Education 
in Geneva, Switzerland, held last summer. 

d. To the World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
for placing health education as one of five topics on its agenda 
for its forthcoming third annual meeting to be held in Europe 
this summer and for calling on the organized profession for a 
statement of principles which can serve as a guide for better 
worldwide programs. 

e. To the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals for designating health defined in inclusive terms as 
the topic for its 1950 yearbook. 
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f. To the National Education Association (1) for recogni- 
tion of all three areas in its statement of platform relating to 
the child, (2) for approving federal legislation in this special 
field, (3) for appropriating $5,000 for revision of Health 
Education mentioned above, (4) for expansion of facilities for 
the headquarters office of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, (5) for its support and 
interest in camping and outdoor programs, and (6) for the 
many other expressions of support and cooperation. 

g. To the Department of National Defense, Army Depart- 
ment, for its faith in the organized profession in requesting 
personnel to conduct the survey of the program of the U. S. 
Military Academy and for appointing as consultants members 
of this Association. 

h. To the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army for the 
appointment of consultants in rehabilitation. 

i. To the National Commission on Safety Education and 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals for 
its cooperative efforts with the organized profession in the 
production of two brochures, The Physical Education Instruc- 
tor and Safety and The High School Principal and Safety. 

j. To The Athletic Institute for rendering financial assistance 
and initiating two significant national conferences, the National 
Conference on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical 
and Health Education, and the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in Health Education, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation; for initiation of its project of 
developing slide film instructional materials on sports and mak- 
ing them available to the profession at cost; and for the estab- 
lishment of its Advisory Committee with representation from 
our parent association. 

k. To the Rural Education Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association for its cooperative efforts with the organized 
profession in the produciion of two brochures on health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation in schools serving small com- 
munities, both of which now are in the editorial stage. 

1. To the School Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association for its efforts in establishing a public health 
policy relating to school health legislation more in harmony 
with the policy of this and our parent association. 


2. Recording its belief in adequate preparedness for the 
preservation of national security. Since the sound health and 
physical vigor of our citizens are among the essentials of any 
program of national preparedness we urge that steps be taken 
by the governing board to clarify the responsibility of school 
authorities for giving more time in the school day and more 
effective leadership to the long-term program necessary, 
throughout childhood and youth, to develop such vigorous 
health. We urge also that any expansion of educational pro- 
grams of health, physical education, and recreation that may 
be needed for national security be channeled through accredited 
educational agencies. 

3. Approving and vigorously supporting the proposed school 
health and physical education act to be presented to Congress, 
and believing that measures of this type are necessary to im- 
prove health and physical education in the nation. 

4+. Recommending and giving our unqualified support for 
general federal aid to education. 

5. Approving and recommending legislation which will en- 
able boards of education to expend funds for camping and 
outdoor education. 

6. Urging the House of Representatives to vote approval 
for the participation of the United States in the World Health 
Organization. 

7. Commending the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
the U. S. Office of Education for the expansion of the pro- 
fessional personnel in-health services, health instruction, physical 
education, and recreation, and to recommend the continued 
expansion of the staff in this area of education. 

8. Urging that the profession develop an organized program 
of teacher recruitment to secure the best candidates for health, 
physical education, and recreation specialization. 
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9. Recording its belief in the necessity for federal participa- 
tion in the planning and construction of school buildings, and 
that such participation should take the form of grants-in-aid 
to the states with full responsibility resting on the states, with 
minimum federal safeguards. Among such safeguards should 
be provisions for adequate facilities for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation to insure improved programs for the 
development of the health and physical vigor of children and 
youth who will attend such schools. 


10. Reafirming the previous resolutions passed by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation on the dangers and undesirability of boxing as a school 
activity. 

11. Recommending that concerted efforts be taken by school 
authorities to stress highest standards of sportsmanship in the 
conduct of physical education and athletics. 


12. Recommending that the resolutions passed by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion be discussed in a series of editorials in the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. 

13. Reaffirming our previous resolutions pertaining to the 
repeal of the federal admissions tax to school activities. 

14. Urging its members to continue, as they have in the past, 
to lend every possible assistance and support to the Veterans 
Administration Special Services recreation and sports programs 
for hospitalized veterans. 

15. Resolution of appreciation: 


WuHereas, the members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the Central 
District Association wish to express their sincere thanks and 
appreciation to all those who contributed to the success of the 
annual convention, held at Kansas City, Missouri, April 19- 
23, 1948, and 

WHEREAS, arrangements were made to secure so many 
excellent speakers and other participants in the program, and 

WHEREAS, it is the consensus of opinion of the delegates 
present that this convention was very significant and out- 
standing in its accomplishments, 

Br. Ir Resotven, that we, the members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and the Central District Association, express our thanks and 
gratitude to: 

Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, president of the Association, 
for his untiring and successful leadership in making this con- 
vention significant in the history of the profession, 

The National Convention Program Committee for its 
cooperative assistance in arranging the interesting program, 

The members of the Board of Education of Kansas City 
for their enthusiastic interest and support, 

Dr. Harold E. Moore, superintendent of Kansas City 
Public Schools for his leadership and willingness to release 
competent leaders for key jobs, his generosity in urging and 
permitting attendance, and his presence at several meetings 
all in the best interests of the Association, 

Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, convention manager, for her 
excellent and efficient manner in handling the many details in 
the organization and conduct of the convention, 

Miss Ruth Evans, president-elect, for her constant and 
cheerful guidance, __ 

Mr. Herbert Boning, Jr., director of the Convention 
Bureau, ‘Men’s Chamber of Commerce, and his staff for their 
excellent services in the preparatory plans, during registra- 
tion, and throughout the convention, 

The various committees and their chairmen who spear- 
headed their special contributions to the smooth functioning 
and success of the Convention, 

The loyal convention exhibitors for their financial sup- 
port, fine spirit, and excellent cooperation in the splendid 
array of interesting exhibits, 

The Mayor, the press, and radie stations for their 
assistance, 
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The Kansas City Convention and Visitor 
the cooperating hotels for their service, 

Miss Helen Manley for her ‘helpful seryj 
president of the Association, 

All affiliated organizations and groups which sponsored 
pre-convention meetings, 

All of the organizations which contributed to th 
display of educational exhibits, © fine 

All speakers, section officers, committee chair 
members, program and presiding chairmen, and 
leaders for their untiring efforts on behalf of the p 
our Association and the completion of many project 
to the success of the convention, 

The vice presidents of the three divisions, Dr, Arthur 
Steinhaus, Dr, Louis F. Keller, and Mr. Caswell M. Miles, for 
the stimulating divisional meetings and symposia, | 

Phi Delta Pi for its assistance in the Sponsorship of the 
dancing and entertainment Friday night, 

All persons and organizations not mentioned specifically 
by name who contributed to the success of the Convention, 
The personnell of the Resolutions Committees is as follows: 
Harold K, Jack, State Board of Education, Richmond, Vi. 
ginia (Southern, 1948), chairman; Howard Bell, 451 North 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, California (Southwest, 1949) - Anne 
§. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
(Southern, 1948); E. Patricia Hagman, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City (Eastern, 1949); Norg 
Hall, State Department of Special Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington (Northwest, 1950): Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa State 
University, Iowa City, Iowa (Central, 1948); Paul Landis, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio (Midwest, 
1950); Hambelton Tapp, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky (Southern, 1950). 
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Joint Committee of NEA and AMA 
‘THE following annual report of the Joint Committee op 
Health Problems of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, prepared by the chair- 
man, will appear in the 1948 NEA Handbook. 


Representing NEA 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, chairman, 
1949 
Louis R. Burnett, University of Maryland, College Park, 1950 
Ruth Evans, 326 Forest Park Ave., Springfield 8, Massa 
chusetts, 1951 
Mabel E. Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1952 
Willis A. Sutton, 930 Drewry St., NE, Atlanta, Georgia, 1948 
Ben W. Miller, secretary, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA _ headquarters 
contact 


Representing AMA 


Glenville Giddings, 478 Peachtree St. NE, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1951 


Albert J. Chelsey, Minnesota Department of Health, St. Paul, 


1948 
George M. Lyon, Washington, D. C., vice president, 1950 
Thurman B. Rice, 3167 North Delaware Street, Indianapolis, 
1949 
Dean F. Smilev, consultant, Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary, 1952 
Historical background.—Originally appointed in 1911 under 
the title Committee on Health Problems in Education to 0 
operate with a similar committee of the AMA, the two soon 
became the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion. In 1921 the Joint Committee absorbed the Health Com- 
mittee of the National Council on Education and was fe 
organized in its present pattern. 
Activities during 1946-47.—The work of the Committee 


has been carried on through interim activities and a meeting 


held at NEA headquarters March 22-24, 1948. S 
Interim activities included completion of the fourth edition 
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cation, a manual for teachers in service and for 
institutions. The book was pub- 
lished in June, 1948, and is available from NEA and from 
AMA headquarters for $3.00. —-~ 

Other interim activities included completion and publication 
of the bulletin, Health A ppraisal of School Children, and con- 
tinued distribution of the mimeographed and printed reports 
of the Joint Committee. 

The committee chairman conducted a session for delegates 
at the NEA meeting in Cincinnati and on the basis of sug- 
gestions received at this meeting, several new projects are 
underway. These include a manual for physical education 
teachers relating to health problems in physical education, a 
bulletin on health and grooming problems which affect the 
social adjustment of adolescents, and a statement on classroom 
lighting. Resolutions relating to interschool boxing, absences 
from school due to illness, and administrative control of schoo! 
health services were passed. 


President Truman Speaks 
HIE following letter was received on March 29 by Mr. 
Vaughn S. Blanchard from the President: 
“Dear Mr. Blanchard: 

“Please extend my greetings to the members of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion as they meet to study the school health problems of the 
nation, 

I feel sure that the members of your Association realize the 
importance of the school health program to the national se- 
curity. If our youth in future years are to be prepared to 
make their essential contribution to the security and strength of 


the nation, either in times of peace or war, definite and. 


positive measures should be taken to insure their health pro- 
tection, development, conditioning, and education. A school 
program that includes such measures is essential to the devel- 


opment of the kind of a national health program that I have ° 


frequently recommended to the Congress. 

Local schools, state departments of education, and colleges 
and universities must recognize and accept their respective 
responsibilities for such a school and community health pro- 
gram if we are to make marked progress toward the goal of 
good health for all the American people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed ) Harry Truman” 
Membership Progress 
‘ANY inquiries have been received relating to membership 
progress in view of the increased membership rates. 

The total count on June 1, 1947, was 15,218. With two 
months remaining the total count on April 1, 1948, was 16,387 
or almost 1,200 more. It was predicted that the total count 
may be 17,500 by June 1. 

On last April 1 twenty-two states and two districts had 
already exceeded their membership quotas for 1947-48, and 
were attempting to improve their percentages of increases. A 
dozen other states were close to achieving their quotas. Thirty 
states and four districts had membership counts exceeding last 
year’s final count on June 1. 

All of the different groups achieving Honor Roll status will 
be published in the September, 1948, issue of the Journal as a 
part of the annual membership report. Twenty-eight teacher- 
education institutions have already made the Honor Roll for 
100 percent enrollment of all major students. 


American Education Week 
THE twenty-eighth observance of American Education Week 
: is scheduled for November 7-13, 1948. Professional leaders 
in health, physical education, and recreation should begin plans 
now for participating in this significant program. For the 
fourth consecutive year the topic on health and safety has been 
incorporated in the official plans. The general theme is 
“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom.” The daily 
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topics are: Sunday, November 7, Learning to Live Together; 
Monday, November 8, Improving the Educational Program; 
Tuesday, November 9, Securing Qualified Teachers; Wednes- 
day, November 10, Providing Adequate Finances; Thursday, 
November 11, Safeguarding Our America; Friday, November 
12, Promoting Health and Safety; Saturday, November 13, 
Developing Worthy Family Life. 

Sponsors of American Education Week are: the National 
Education Association, The American Legion, United States 
Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The AAHPER is cooperating with the NEA in preparing 
special materials to assist local committees in the development 
of AIEW observance. Such materials as a manual, poster, 
leaflets, stickers, radio scripts and spot announcements, movie 
trailers, mats for newspaper advertising, plays, packets, and 
other items will be available for distribution at nominal prices 
not later than September 1, 1948. Tips for advance planning 
are now available. Address Dr. Agnes Samuelson, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, C. 

Organization, planning, publicity, promotion, and cooperation 
bring larger effort and greater results. Please begin early in 
order to assure an effective observance. A regular school 
day has been designated for our field. This should be one oc- 
casion to put into action the professional and public relations 
program about which only talk is so prevalent. 


Briefs 

BY vote of the annual convention program committee no spe- 

cial printed proceedings of the Kansas City convention will 
be published. A limited number of a 15-page summary of the 
three symposia, reports on crucial problems, and official actions 
of the Board of Directors and Representative Assembly are 
available from the headquarters office at 25c. Many of the ad- 
dresses and other significant data will be published in the Journal. 
The resolutions appear in this issue. 

Sally Lucas Jean, consultant in health education for the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, was presented the 
1948 service award of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The 30th National Recreation Congress will be held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, September 26-October 1, 1948, with Hotel 
Fontenelle as headquarters. Full information about meetings, 
hotel rates, exhibits will be available later from T. E. Rivers, 
Secretary, 314 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

The Benefit Shoe Foundation, a non-profit corporation, Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island, has available on a mail order basis or over- 
the-counter basis for the first time in the history of footwear, 
single shoes and odd pairs, primarily for paralytics, amputees, 
and persons with mismated feet. It offers only regular, standard 
make shoes at cost, plus handling. No longer is it necessary 
for any person to buy a pair of shoes and discard one, or buy 
two pairs and discard one shoe from each pair. Styles, sizes, 
widths, color, and prices are available on request. 


Two International Congresses 

A’ International Congress for Physical Education, Recrea- 

tion, and Rehabilitation will be held in London July 23-26, 
1948, under the auspices of England’s Ministry of Education. 
The main aim of the Congress will be “to bring to the notice of 
the countries represented at the Olympic Games the steps being 
taken in Britain to develop physical education in schools and 
colleges, physical recreation in after-school life, and rehabilita- 
tion in the services and industry.” 

The program will include demonstrations of various aspects 
of physical education by school children. students of physical 
education colleges, members of youth clubs, and the services. 
Short, relevant addresses will be presented before each dem- 
onstration. 

An invitation has been sent to the Foreign Office in Wash- 
ington inviting the United States to send three delegates, one 
man and one woman professional leader in physical education 
and a physician interested in the topic. Any other representa- 
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tives of the United States are welcome to attend the lectures 
and demonstrations of the Congress on payment of a small 
registration fee. Application forms requesting full name, date 
and place of birth, legal residence, additional pertinent data, 
a statement of present position and educational background, 
professional position, and such data should be sent to Miss P. 
C. Colson, 6 Bedford Square, London, W. C. I. 

The Intérnational Congress on Mental Health will be held 
in London, August 11-21, 1948. It is being organized by Eng- 
land’s National Association for Mental Health. The Congress 
consists of three separate international conferénes on child 
psychiatry, medical psychotherapy, and mental hygiene, each 
under the auspices of the appropriate international body. It has 
the full approval of Britain’s government and the active support 
of UNESCO and of the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations (Interim Commission). The Congress Office is 
at 19 Manchester Street, London, W.C.I. Meetings will be at 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, S. W. I. 

Membership in the Congress is defined as being opened to 
“trained workers in mental health and related subjects and to 
members of recognized organizations connected with such 
work.” For details about the Congress write to Nina Ridenour, 
Executive Officer, International Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Those individuals going to England, who are interested in 
representing the AAHPER at either of these two conferences, 
should indicate this fact to the president, Ruth Evans, Public 
School System, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Changes of Address 

THs is the season for changes of permanent address and 

subscribers are kindly requested to send to the national 
office a prompt notice, giving the old address as well as the 
new one. No temporary changes of summer address are made 
since the Journal is not published during July and August. If 
permanent addresses are not reported a notification is eventually 
sent from the post office at your former address stating that the 
magazine will be forwarded for additional postage charges. 
Frequently the information and procedures used are incomplete 
or incorrect and subscribers experience a loss or delay in secur- 
ing their publication at the scheduled time. 


Olympic Games Official Souvenir 

— finest publication ever printed for any Olympiad is now 

available in the national office consisting of 196 pages in 
full color. It contains most interesting and informative Olym- 
pic background material, history and descriptions of the present 
and past games, and is profusely illustrated. It also includes 
the official program of the XIV Olympiad. It will be the only 
such publication sold in London selling for $1.00 each, plus 10c 
postage and handling charges. The publication is of great value 
and it is so well done that it will become a collector’s item. 
It is a “must” in every individual and professional library. 
Order from the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. or U. S. Olympic Committee, Biltmore Hotel, 
43rd Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Aid to Foreign Physical Educators 
HE International Relations Committee of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
in cooperation with the American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation, the College Physical Education Association (Men), 
and the National Association of Physical Education for College 


Women, has been working for some time on the opportunities _ 


for aid to our professional colleagues abroad, who are striving 
to re-establish their programs. The committee is now happy 
to report that it is ready to take positive steps to carry its plans 
into concrete action. 

A sports equipment drive, to be completed before July 1, will 
be carried on in cooperation with the major American private 
relief agencies. A list of ail cooperating agencies is now being 


compiled. It will include all faiths and will service all coun- . 


tries. The following items will be collected: all types of balls, 
extra bladders, all types of nets, boxing gloves. Sports cloth- 
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ing—shirts, shorts, socks, and shoes—is also wanted but it must 
be in good condition. 

When the materials are ready for shipment, they should be 
sent prepaid to the warehouse chosen by the sender from a list 
which may be secured from Virginia Rath, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, together with special shipping sie 
and all necessary shipping instructions. ‘ 

Books, pamphlets, and magazines on physical education will 
also be welcome. A shipping cost of approximately $10 
100 Ibs. will be involved and each donor group is pln a 
contribute proportionately. Full information concerning active 
participation in collecting these materials may be secured b 
writing directly to Miss Rath. ‘ 


; Past President To Japan 

ISS Helen Manley, director at University City, Missouri 
former staff member of the U. S. Office of Education wad 
past president of the AAHPER, has been assigned by the Coal 
Affairs Division of the War Department as visiting expert in 
the field of secondary school health education to the Military 
Government in Japan for a period of ninety days beginnin 
May 235. 
Miss Manley will be active in planning and implementing 
programs of school health education and will advise and assist 
Japanese educators in the development of curriculum and 

methods of teaching health education. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandier, Arizona 


The Nevada Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has been meeting each month to discuss current 
news. The last meeting, which was held May 3, was in honor 
of Miss Elsa Sameth, who has been a member for over twenty- 
five years. She is retiring from active duty at the University. 

Another meeting was held in May to present to the adminis- 
trators different recreational skits in an effort to show them 
the value of physical education. It was hoped that at this 
meeting the need for more emphasis in physical education would 
become evident. Leaders in Nevada are trying to have phys- 
ical education take its rightful place in the curriculum of the 
schools. 


CALIFORNIA... . . « By Marion Avery 

The 15th annual state conference of the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held at 
San Diego, March 20-23, was a great success. Over 700 were 
in attendance, including not only physical educators, but also 
school administrators, health coordinators and _ consultants, 
doctors, nurses, and recreation leaders. Much credit goes to 
Holley Ashcraft, conference chairman; Jack Hoxsey, confer- 
ence manager; the state planning committee; the California 
Recreation Executive Association; and others who took part 
in the arrangements. 

Since there were over 50 meetings and more than 250 pro- 
gram participants only a few of the events can be described. 
Ethel Tobin of Fresno, vice president for health, had planned 
an unusually fine series of health meetings. Attendance at 
these taxed the capacity of the rooms. 

The general meeting on Monday morning, when we saw 
pictures of starving children (and adults) in war devastated 
areas, and heard Paul F. Shafer, assistant superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools, and former education director of Oc- 
cupied Berlin give a forceful address, gave us a determination 
to do everything possible for world unity. 

Excellent reports came in about the physical education ses- 
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by Marie Nogues, vice president for physical 
the recreation sessions planned by Paul Bixby, 

i i recreation. 

"R ne a outstanding service was given to Miss Wini- 
ary Hagen, state consultant in physical education; Dr. 
Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California ; and 
Walter L. Scott, Long Beach Public Schools, who was chair- 
an of the consultant service. . . 

Officers for next year will be: president, David Cox, past 
president, Howard Bell; president-elect, Al Arps; vice presi- 
dent and vice president-elect for physical education, Harold 
Schoenfeld, Mary Fawley; vice president and vice president- 
elect for recreation, John Lilly, Edward Bignell; vice presi- 
dent and vice president-elect for health, Margaret McKee, 
Margaret Cann. Having vice presidents-elect as well as a 
president-elect should result in very smooth functioning of the 
state association. 

Most of us at the conference were kept too busy to ~~ 
to visit Camp Cuyamaca, the San Diego City and County Com- 
munity-School Camp. In the two years it has been in opera- 
tion, about 7,000 school children have enjoyed either a week of 
outdoor education during the school year or ten days of vacation 
in the summertime. However, the excellent film showing the 
camp in operation has given us a good picture of the beautiful 
setting and the fine program. 


sions planned 
education, and 


Central District + 
Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


NEBRASKA a By Wilma Gimmestad 

The following officers were recentiy elected by mail ballot 
in the Nebraska State Physical Education Association: presi- 
dent, Mr. Louis E. Means, director of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; first vice president, Mrs. Herman Gimme- 
stad, Midland College, Fremont; second vice president, Mr. 
Arthur Harris, Benson High School, Omaha; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Elvera Christiansen, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

A recreation study and long-range public recreation plan is 
heing made in Lincoln, with the assistance of the National 
Recreation Association. Financed by the Cooper Foundation, 
a survey was made by two leading experts, Mr. H.. Clifton 
Hutchins, an authority on municipal recreation, and Mr. Alan 
Burritt, a specialist on areas and facilities. Preliminary re- 
ports will be presented to the Lincoln Recreation Board the 
first of August. Final recommendations will be made follow- 
ing a second visit to Lincoln by these gentlemen in late 
September. 

More than 125 organizations were represented at the pre- 
liminary meeting at which Mr. Arthur Todd, field representa- 
tive of the National Recreation Association, and Mr. Ralph 
McClintock, superintendent of recreation in Omaha, discussed 
the proposed survey and reported on similar projects elsewhere. 

The National Recreation Congress will be held in Omaha the 
last week in September. Rural and small-town recreation will 
be stressed. It should prove exceptionally interesting and 
valuable to leaders in -this area. 

The eighth annual folk festival sponsored by the Lincoln 
Square Dance Council was held April 17 at the Coliseum. 
The children’s festival was held in the afternoon. At eight 


__ o'clock a grand march opened the evening’s festivities. Early 
~ American dance: were featured on the program. An art dis- 


play was sponsored by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Neoraska heaith education workshop dates are as follows: 
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Dates Place Directors 

May 24—June 11 Omaha University Violet DuBois 

June 7—July 29 State Teachers Ruth Mathews 
College, Peru 

June and July University of D. A. Wooster 


Nebraska, Lincoln 
July 12—July 30 State Teachers . 

College, Chadron 
July 19—Aug. 6 State Teachers 

College, Wayne 
July 22—Aug. 6 Midland College, 


Harold K. Fuller 
Robert S. Ellwood 


Howard E. Tempero 


Wilma Gimmestad 


Fremont Nina B. Lamkin 
July 31—Aug. 21 Wesleyan University R. L. Fredstrom 
Lincoln 


July 31—Aug. 21 State Teachers J. L. Williams 


College, Kearney 


By Hugo Otopalik 


The state GAA has a membership of 79 schools. This or- 
ganization publishes a newsletter in which many ideas for 
playdays, songs, games, and money-making schemes are ex- 
changed. Miss Evelyn Rentchler of Ottumwa is the editor of 
this newsletter. The organization has a pictorial bulletin en- 
titled “An Activity for Every Girl and a Girl in Every Ac- 
tivity,” which can be secured by writing Miss Margaret Dow 
at the high school in Carroll. 

In a small community, the school can and should hold a 
very important place in the recreation program. To illustrate 
to what extent the school can aid the recreation program, a 
list of ways in which the school has been utilized in the Lisbon 
recreation program is given here. Permission was obtained 
from the school board to use the playgrounds and athletic field 
to carry on the summer sports, to maintain a playground, and 
to use certain items of school equipment, such as softballs, 
basketballs, bats, etc. The home economics teacher allotted 
a portion of her time to the teaching of crafts to her classes. 
The vocational agriculture instructor organized two baskeball 
teams. One is composed of boys from his high school classes. 
The other team consists of his night-school students. The 
girls’ basketball coach has taken charge of a girls’ and wo- 
men’s playnight. Several of the grade teachers have helped to 
make these playnights a success by participating and giving 
instruction in the types of games played. The student council 
has taken over the job of sponsoring recreational dances after 
home basketball games on Friday nights. Recreational ac- 
tivities that can be carried on at home are being taught and 
emphasized in physical education classes. Bulletin board space 
in the school has been allotted for the purpose of posting rec- 
reation information.. The gymnasium, auditorium and class- 
rooms have been made available for the above-mentioned 
plavnights, club meetings, etc. The high school boys’ coach has 
taken charge of a boys’ and men’s playnight. He also holds 
basketball classes on Saturday mornings for grade-school boys. 

Washington Irving “Junior High School of Des Moines re- 
ports a leaders’ club with a membership of thirty-five. Com- 
petition for membership is keen. During the first few weeks 
of the semester there is a meeting of the team captains and 
their duties are explained in detail. The captains have the 
student’s viewpoint and can make valuable contributions. When 
actual responsibility is delegated to students we are giving 
them a liberal education in significant character and social re- 
lationships. The leaders are very helpful in the regular phys- 
ical education classes as well as in intramural sports. They 
are taken out of the study hall to assist in the gymnasium. 
Very seldom does a leader assist in her own class. Provision 
for training the leaders is a very important phase of the work. 
They receive definite instruction in rules and requirements as 
well as much practice in the regular physical education classes. 
They are observed closely and given constructive criticism. An 
old leader is assigned to a new leader and acts as her guide 
and trainer in methods, regulations, and duties in the 
gymnasium. 

Social dancing has been a part of the regular physical educa- 
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Community Organization 
for Recreation 


For the Layman and the Professional 


by Gerald B. Fitzgerald 


Assistant Professor and Recreation Consultant 
Department of Physical Education and Athletics, University of Minnesota 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR RECREATION—filled with vital 
information—will serve as a guide to everyone concerned with the recrea- 
tion activities of a community. 


Three assumptions comprise the framework within which this book has 
been written: 


—tThe acceptance of public responsibility for a recreation service is 
fundamental to good community organization for recreation. 


—Private agencies and voluntary groups are essential community recrea- 
tion resources. 


—Laymen must have a place in recreation planning in the community. 


The author stresses the importance of good community organization 
for recreation and points out some ways in which this may be achieved. He 
takes a broad view of the phrase ‘‘community coordination’’ and stresses 
the cooperative aspects of recreation. He gives full consideration to the 
professional and to the layman in recreation and indicates how they may 
join together to attain a higher level of community organization. 


A significant and timely textbook for courses in the administration of com- 
munity recreation. An excellent aid to those already conducting programs 
in communities. The contents: 

The Concept of Community Recreation, The Social Setting of Leisure and Recreation, 
Community Organization Backgrounds, Local Community Organization for Recreation, State 
and National Community Organization for Recreation, The Schools and Community Or- 
ganization for Recreation, The Local Public Recreation Authority, The Recreation Survey, 
Principles of Community Organization for Recreation, Community Leadership. 
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by Anne Schley Duggan, Director 
and Jeanette Schlottmann, Abbie Rutledge 
a Department of Health, Physical Education & Recreation 
Texas State College for Women 


The Teaching of Folk Dance Folk Dances of European Countries Be 
Folk Dances of Scandinavia Folk Dances of the British Isles 
Folk Dances of the United States and Mexico 
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Five Beautiful Volumes of Exciting Folk Dance Literature! 


No other folk dance books have captured so skillfully the joyous spirit and stirring 
movement of the folk dance—nor set down in such clear, easy style the steps and 
music that go with each dance. 


The following discussion of THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY will show you 
how indispensable these new books will be to YOU! THE TEACHING OF FOLK 
DANCE sets the tempo—and the remaining four volumes develop its theme into f 

a complete unit of essential and illustrative material. 


£682 


In THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE you will find: the cultural, 
social, neuromuscular values stated in the form of general objectives 
with respect to knowledges to be acquired, skills to be mastered, attitudes and appreciations to be 
developed—creative values approach to teaching—units encompassing folk dances ef a specific 
country, a race or a period of civilization—charts with knowledge and skill objectives—objective 
examinations—a sample rating scale—individual and group grading systems—procedures for the 
production of folk festivals and folk dance parties. 


Each of the remaining four volumes follows a similar pattern: an excellent treatment of the 
geographical, historical, and sociological background of the seven 
regions—a survey of characteristic folk dances, folk costumes and 
folk festivalk—an explanation of dance terms. counting, music, dia- 
grams, positions, and formations. In these four volumes eighty-three 


folk dances are presented in detail with specific directions, clear ORDER FORM ' 
analysis of steps, diagrams of the floor and step patterns, and piano A. S. Barnes and Company 1 
accompaniment for each dance. ope 1 
THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY may be vurchased at a special 
price of $12.00. Clip the coupon and mail of $12.00 (volumes 
ake advantage of this 20% discount. Good only until October 1. ee 
” ” I 
8%” x 11” Cloth Illustrated The Set $15.00 Publication October as 
(postage prepaid) 
COMPANY 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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tion curriculum at Washington Irving Junior High Schoo! 
for about eight years. It is offered to ninth-grade boys and 
girls only. Lead-up dances are taught in seventh and eighth 
grades. This particular unit in rhythm was added to the pro- 
gram because of the demand for it. 


The State Department of Public Instruction is planning a 
series of multiple county institutes next fall starting Septem- 
ber 13, 1948, and closing September 22. The entire state will 
be covered, presenting the new high school curriculum to all 
of the teachers within the state. The program will involve 
eight separate meetings at different centers on successive 
school days. 


| By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

Louise Martin, head of physical education for’ women at 
Warrensburg, was honored at the Kansas City convention by 
a testimonial dinner for 25 years of service. Majors who 
have graduated from Warrensburg presented gifts, messages. 
and a book of remembrance to Miss Martin. 


As soon as it can be implemented, all students graduating 
from Missouri public high schools will have received one-half of 
a unit of specific health instruction. The secondary students will 
also be required to obtain one unit of physical education 
(activity) and the minimum participation will be two periods 
each week for four years. The present and past requirement 
for graduation was one unit of health and physical education. 
and eighty percent of the schools required only physical edu- 
cation (activity). The present requirement is difficult to ad- 
minister since so many people regard health education and 
physical education as the same thing. 


As soon as the colleges and universities can arrange their 
curricula, the certification regulations of all teachers of the 
State of Missouri will be a minimum of two semester hours 
of credit of personal and community hygiene and four semes- 
ter hours’ credit of physical education (activity). A suggested 
course outline of hygiene and a suggested activity program is 
being developed at the present time. All prospective element- 
ary instructors will receive an additional course of two or 
more semester hours on the school health program, and their 
activity program will include elementary games and activities. 


As soon as possible a!l secondary instructors in the state 
will be certified in health education, physical education, or 
both. The present and past regulation is based on alternates 
instead of specific areas. The new regulations are not com- 
plete, but it will be necessary for an instructor to have fifteen 
semester hours or a minor in biological science, exclusive of 
credit in health or physical education. 

Webster Groves has contributed to the improvement of 
facilities for physical education with three new buildings. The 
Board of Education’s $367,225 Charles A. Roberts gymnasium 
and cafeteria includes bleacher seats to accommodate 2,000 
spectators, a large corrective room, equipment rooms, three 
locker rooms, showers, drying room, and offices. The new 
Douglas Elementary School for. Negroes includes a gymnasium, 
90 feet by 120 feet, and a large all-weather-surfaced play- 
ground. Nerinx Hall, the high school division of Webster 
College, has just completed a new gymnasium. 

Clayton has passed a bond issue for the building development 
of a 23-acre tract now owned by the Board of Education. 
The tract adjoins Shaw Park which has swimming, archery, 
tennis, and playground facilities. At the present time the Board 
of Education and the Park Board cooperate in a broad summer 
recreation program. 

Wheaton is completing a gymnasium from a $20,000 surplus 
property building. The value is now estimated at $75,000. 

The Social Planning Council of the Community Chest of 
St. Louis has appointed a director of a new health education 
section. The work of the section will be to coordinate and 
stimulate activities of existing services and to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort in the field. 

Class work and a musical legend, “The Lonesome Train,” 
which used freedom as a theme, were presented by the Uni- 
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versity City High |School modern dance groups on April 
One hundred students took part in this program in ti 


whic 
spoken word, records, and piano accompaniment were pi 
There was excellent community attendance at this fens sed, 
formance. 


Five thousand boys and girls representing five elementary - 
schools, two junior high schools and one senior high schoo! 2 
University City presented an outdoor physical education sal 
gram on May 18. Activities representing all phases of rel 
educational program were demonstrated and were coo ; 


rdi 
under the theme, “Freedom.” — 
An intensified health protection program has been carried 
on during the past year in the St. Joseph schools. A survey 


was made during the school year of 1946-47 to determine the 
vaccination-immunization percentage and the latter was found 
to be alarmingly low. Steps were immediately taken to secure 
the cooperation of the County Medical Society and the local 
Parent-Teacher Council to improve the situation. A reduced 
fee plan was offered by all local physicians for a three months’ 
period for those persons unable to afford the regular physician's 
fee. Free services were afforded indigents through the ¢o. 
operation of the County Welfare Agency. The percentage of 
vaccinations was increased from 52 percent to 90 percent ang 
immunizations for diptheria were increased from 50 percent 
to 87 percent. This is the third year St. Joseph schools jp 
cooperation with the County Tuberculosis Society has offered 
the tuberculin patch test to all children in the schools. The 
response of parents to this service has gradually increased 
each year until now 98 percent of the entire school population 
is tested. Follow-up with x-ray on positive reactions has been 
most satisfactory. In order to improve the visual testing pro 
gram the Board of Education recently purchased telebinocular 
testing equipment. 

The Stephens College Recreation Association sponsored a 
playday for the twenty-four halls of the college on April 24, 
Activities included swimming, boating, golf, basketball, archery, 
tennis, table tennis, and badminton. The scoring was on a 
point-ratio basis and the winning hall received a_ plaque, 
This same organization sponsored the chartering of two busses 
to St. Louis for the Riggs-Kramer tennis match as well as a 
tennis court dance in which four courts were lighted and loud 
speakers carried music from the orchestra. 


A varied program of sports, dance, and recreation make up 
the activities of the Stephens College physical education de- 
partment, but a new interest has been shown recently in two 
completely different forms of recreation, in square dancing and 
modern dancing. In November square dancing classes were 
organized for Stephens girls and University men who were 
interested in the Virginia Reel and “Star of Texas.” Since 
then the “Dive for an Oyster, Dig for a Clam” group has 
gained increasing popularity. The regular square-dancing 
classes are held two afternoons a week. Interest in modern 
dance begins with the first courses which are offered in the phys- 
ical education curriculum and which are open to all students, 
Many girls take the beginning course to gain poise and learn 
the fundamental modern dance forms. From this beginning, 
students become interested in learning more about modern 
dance as an interpretive and creative art. Orchesis, honorary 
modern dance club sponsored by the physical education depart- 
ment, is a popular Stephens organization, and the group pre- 
sented a dance recital on the campus on April 23. 


The Prince of Wales riding club affords opportunity for ad- 
vanced work in horsemanship. For entrance there are tests 
of riding, saddling, bridling, and successful completion of a 
written examination. On April 17 this club held its annual 
horse show. Judges for the eight classes were Mrs. Mary K. 
Hoit and General Paul Robinett. About eighty girls partic- 
ipated. Interest in horsemanship is very strong and during 
the first quarter this year students spent 6,000 hours on horse- 
back in and out of classes. Excellent facilities house fift 
college-owned horses as well as those belonging to students 
Classrooms have been newly decorated to match the general 
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{ the riding department; a brick arena has a clear 
a by 150 feet and seats 2,500 people. There are 
> si riding rings, a paddock, and bridle paths. 


National Section on ¢ 
» Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


The officers of NSWA are bringing this school year to a 
close with much accomplished in the field of athletics for girls 
he NSWA meetings at Kansas City were long and filled 
with re ots, recommendations, and the setting up of policies 

for future action. 
gee carried on through NSWA extend to all parts 
of the United States and efforts are constantly being made to 
expand and improve on the many services offered. In fact, 
these services are actually being extended to other countries 
through the Inter-American Relations Committee. 

As a reminder to all of our readers it might be helpful to 
take a brief glance at the NSWA organization. The Legis- 
lative Board contains thirty-five members as follows: chair- 
man, chairman-elect, district representatives, members-at-large, 
advisory members, AFCW representative, NAPECW rep- 
resentative, chairmen of standing committees, chairmen of 
special committees, editor of Sports Bulletin, and editor of 
Journal column. In addition to these there are fifty-two 
state and city representatives, and eighteen sports committee 
chairmen, each with from five to fifteen members. The total 
number of active field workers probably totals close to one 
thousand people. 

Since this is an active, working organization, it immediately 
becomes obvious that the work of all officers is extensive, and 
none more so than that of the chairman. The Section has 
alwavs been fortunate in its officers and Alfreda Mosscrop, 
and her assistants have carried cn in the best of NSWA 
traditions. 


Report on Kansas City Meetings 

The Legislative Board of the section which consists of your 
elected representatives met in Kansas City on April 18, 19, and 
22 to carry on the business of the section. Reports from dis- 
trict chairmen and chairmen of standing and special com- 
mittees were heard and discussed. A report was made on th 
very successful meetings which our basketball chairman has 
had with members of the AAU Women’s Basketball Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Van Blarcom has accepted the position of ad- 
visory member of the NSWA Basketball Committee and Miss 
Finger, the incoming chairman of the NSWA Basketball 
Committee, has accepted membersh‘p on the AAU Women’s 
Basketball Committee. It was voted to continue to finance 
a part-time secretary in the Washington office. It was vote 
to revise and reprint the pamphlet, Special Events in the 
Physical Education Program. The monograph, Standards in 
Athletics for Girls and Women, has been revised and is being 
reprinted. The leaflets, NSW A at your Service and Desirab'c 
Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women, both of which are 
free, are being revised and will be reprinted. 

The Legislative Board elected the following chairmen of 
cormittees to succeed those whose term of office had ended: 
Inter-American Relations, Dorothy Needham, c/o Bristol- 
Myers, Philadelphia; Operating Code, Elizabeth Beall, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Research, Marjorie 
Wilson, Iowa University, Iowa City, Iowa; Publications, 
Marie Nogues, Mills College, California. Two advisory mem- 
bers to the board were elected, Dr. Helen Van Alstyne, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, and Geraldine Rennert, 
Illinois League of High Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Central District of NSWA elected for its new chair- 
man Catherine Ley, University of Colorado, Boulder. Miss 
Ley succeeds Ruth Schellberg who will study in New York 
next fall. 

Several members of the section met with members of the 


- National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 


tions to discuss ways of coordinating the work of the two 
groups within the states. 

The Sports Bulletin will continue to be published for 1948-49. 
Alice Schriver, 51 Curtis Avenue, Fredonia, New York, will 
continue as its editor. Barnes will not be the publisher, but, 
instead, it will be Jacobs Sports Magazines, Inc., Clinton, 
South Carolina, In the meantime send vour subscription to- 
gether with $1.50 to Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and do it now so the new publisher 
will receive a good impression! Please send material to Alice 
Schriver. The magazine cannot be good unless you all help. 

Standards for competition in sports are on sale in the NSWA 
Washington office at ten cents a set as follows: The Intro- 
duction (necessary for everyone to have who purchases any 
of the standards), Basketball, Hockey-LaCrosse, Riding, 
Soccer-Speedball, Softball, Volleyball, and Badminton-Tennis. 
Standards for aquatics, archery, bowling, golf, fencing, track 
and field, and winter sports will be ready soon. Payment must 
accompany order. 

The 1948-49 Legislative Board will be headed by Martha 
Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools who takes office June 1. 
The newly elected chairman-elect is, Laurie Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The two newly elected 
members-at-large are Dorothy Humiston, University of 
Denver, Colorado; and Emily Peterson, Grandview Heights 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


New Guides 

The hockey-lacrosse guide came off the press on April 19. 
The following guides will be ready on July 1: Badminton- 
Tennis, Individual Sports, and Soccer-Speedball. The 1948 
basketball guide will be ready September 1. 

These should be ordered from the NSWA Washington office 
secretary, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Guides now cost 50 cents a copy. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA By Inga A. Hoem 


Regardless of the heavy blanket of snow Mrs. Du Vall, in- 
structor of physical education at Gallatin County High School, 
sponsored the first playday of the season February 28. Eleven 
schools within a radius of one hundred miles or more were 
invited, many of whom were experiencing the thrill of their 
first playday. 

On April 24 Butte High School sponsored a playday for 
twelve of the smaller high schools within a radius of one 
hundred miles. About one hundred and fifty girls participated. 


On April 28 Whitehall High School one of our smaller 
schools, sponsored a playday for all of the schools in this 
area. A holiday was declared and all of the girls from all 
of these schools participated. This particular project was one 
of the most encouraging we have had in this locality. 

The superintendents in these schools have been trying for 
some time to eliminate interscholastic basketball for girls. 
This year, with one or two exceptions, this objective has been 
accomplished. Several playdays are being planned so that all 
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the girls will be able to participate. It is hoped that playdays 
in these schools will be a satisfactory compensation for inter- 
scholastic basketball. 

The Montana Health Planning Committee was formed last 
fall after its members were appointed by Governor Sam C. 


Ford. This is a state committee with representatives from ° 


more than forty state agencies and organizations interested 
in the field of health. 

Some of these representatives come from the medical, dental, 
and nursing professions. Others represent schools, voluntary 
health agencies, civic, labor, or farm groups. There are rep- 
resentatives from the official health agencies and from other 
official agencies with an interest in health. This committee 
provides an opportunity for representatives from all these 
groups to meet together, to exchange ideas, and make health 
needs and accomplishments known. It should then be possible 
for all these groups to work together with a united front. 


Miss K, Elizabeth Anderson, consultant in health education 
in the State Board of Health, is'‘secretary-treasurer of the 
State Health Planning Committee. 

Mr. Carl Klafs, state supervisor for physical education, 
health and recreation, represents the Montana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation on the Committee 

The purposes of this committee as stated in the By-Laws are 
to determine the health needs and resources of Montana, tc 
make those needs known to the people of the state, to plan 
an adequate program for meeting these needs, and to assist 
in carrying out such a program. The committee exercises in- 
formational and advisory rather than administrative functions. 
Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson gives the following report on the 
project which the committee has initiated this spring: 

The Montana Health Planning Committee is committed to 
a program of public information upon hospital survey and con- 
struction, full-time local health departments, and the organi- 
zation of local health planning committees in every county. 
To help carry out this commitment it was decided at the 
January meeting to sponsor twelve district meetings open to 
the interested public. 

The objectives of these meetings were to explain the pur- 
poses and objectives of the Montana Health Planning Com- 
mittee, to initiate interest in the forming of county health plan- 
ning committees, to explain local public health facilities that 
could be made available under legislation provided by the 
State Legislature in 1945, and to give a general description 
of the hospital licensing and construction program. 

These discussions were led by the following team: Sheldon 
E. Davis, chairman, Montana Health Planning Committee, 
“Purpose of the Montana Health Planning Committee”; B. K. 
Kilbourne, executive officer, Montana State Board of Health, 
“How Community Health Facilities, including Public Health 
and Hospitals, Can Be Improved”; K. Elizabeth Anderson, 
director of health education, Montanan State Board of Health, 
“The Value: of Local Health Planning Committees”; Mrs. 
Frances Macdonald, specialist in rural health services, Mon- 
tana Extension Service, “Suggested Methods for Forming 
Local Health Planning Committees.” 

These meetings were held between February 17 and March 3 
at Missoula, Helena, Butte, Bozeman, Billings, Lewistown, 
Miles City, Glendive, Wolf Point, Havre, Great Falls, and 
Kalispell. There was a good attendance at each meeting, and 
the interest, understanding, and enthusiasm of those attending 
were quite remarkable. A good deal of the time was devoted 
to open discussion at which time questions were asked and 
viewpoints expressed. This provided an opportunity to clear 
up misunderstandings and to correct erroneous ideas. It pro- 
vided an opportunity to show that all groups, whether they 
were consumers of health services, practicing physicians and 
dentists, school personnel, voluntary agencies, or public health 
officials, were all working for at least one basic objective, that 
of bringing improved health to all of the citizens of Montana. 

Several county groups have already begun the initial steps 
for the formation of county health planning committees 
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News from the + 
+ Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The outstanding event of this past year in the Northwest 
District was the Dance Symposium held at Reed College jn 
Portland, Oregon, February 20-21. One hundred and ninety- 
five teachers and students representing 26 different com. 
munities in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho attended the 
various sectional meetings. The program included creative 
rhythms for children, modern dance at high school and College 
levels, and discussion of the dance in relation to the other arts. 
Professional inspiration was provided by the concerts oj 
Eleanor King and the Charles Weidm-na group. Plans are 
now being made for next year’s symposium to be held in 
eastern Washington, 

The week following the symposium the Reed College Dance 
Group presented the first dance-drama ever produced at Reed, 
“Sometime There Will be a History.” The script was written 


‘by a senior student in partial fulfillment of the requirements 


for his A.B. thesis, the music was written by another student 
and the choreography was directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Nicholas 
Carter, instructor in dance. This was the first time a student 
has ever received academic credit for a dance activity. In May 
the Dance Group danced “Capriol Suite’ (Warloch) at the 
festival presented by the Music Department. The Reed Sum- 
mer School of Dance will run from June 21 to July 30 with 
Bonnie Bird and Elizabeth Nichols Carter making up the staff: 

The Oregon State College Dance Group, under the direction 
of Betty Lynd Thompson, travelled to British Columbia during 
the spring holidays. They gave concerts at the convention of 
the British Columbia Teachers Federation and the University 
of British Columbia as well as a master lesson at that institu- 
tion. Enroute they danced at Ballard and West Seattle High 
Schools in Seattle. Their programs opened with “Greeting,” 
a clever solo in which Miss Thompson explained verbally and 
choreographically the intricacies of the modern dance. This 
was followed by a series of solo and group dances including: 
“A Study in Falls” (Moller) ; “Three Shades of Blue”; “In 
Passing” (Poling), a comic interlude in a park; and “Clip- 
pings,” dance sketches depicting various departments of a 
daily paper. 

‘Starting with 1948-49, senior physical education majors at 
the University of Oregon may elect to do specialized work in 
modern dance, according to word from Rosamond Wentworth. 
Orchesis activities at the University this past season included 
a demonstration of dance techniques and composition for Ph 
Beta (the art honorary) patronesses on January 27 and a 
similar program for Phi Beta alumnae on March 2. The 
group also performed dances of the fairies and clowns for the 
university production of Midsummer Night's Dream. On May 
11 they presented a modern dance program for the Springfield 
Oregon High School. Special modern dance compositions were 
created for the annual Odeon Concert which includes creative 
work of students in the fields of art, drama, writing, and music 
as well as dance. 

Last fall Oregon College of Education offered modern dance 
for the first time in 8 years. Under the leadership of Faye 
Knox the girls climaxed their work in techinque and composi- 
tion with a demonstration for Mother’s Weekend. Mrs. Knox 
also directs the rhythms program in the elementary training 
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mpus. The first five grades have two half- 
On April 24 the 4th-grade children 
resented an integrated rhythm project, The Sea,” at the spring 
pee ae conference. All 39 children in the class participated 
in the project which was developed in clay, finger painting, 
drawing, mask making, and costume designing as well as in 
movement itself. Original prose and Poetry, songs, and piano 
pieces were also composed by the children in connection with 
oo og Portland, Oregon, was host to the first all-state 
dance festival. The Circle 8 Club sponsored the event and 
several hundred dancers representing folk and square dance 
groups were expected to attend. The Portland Bureau of 
Parks and Pubtic Recreation is again offering dance instruction 
from June until August. Mrs. Reeva Coovert will direct a 
program, of pre-school rhythms, ballet, modern creative tech- 
niques, and tap dancing. An innovation this season will be 
special dance classes for partially crippled children and those 
with visual and hearing defects. It is hoped these youngsters 
will acquire better posture and more self-confidence through 
training in balance, coordination, and rhythm, not to mention 
the fun of playing and dancing with a group. Dance in- 
struction, will also be included as part of the daily schedule of 
activities on all playgrounds. There will be social dances for 
teen and sub-teen agers and square dancing for adults. Ac- 
cording to tradition the season will be climaxed by an out- 
ofdoor pageant about the end of August. 

Margaret Maginnis, recreational director for about 1,200 
people in the Columbia. Village housing project in Portland, 
writes that their dance activities include a Married Veterans’ 
Social Dance Club, a Community Dance Club, Teen-nite (a 
high schoo! club) and Portsmouth Juniors (an eighth-grade 
club). The older groups participate in mixer games and 
dances while the grade-school group is concerned mostly with 
elementary social dance instruction. 

Jean Carmichael reports that the physical education depart- 
ment of the University of British Columbia is still in its in- 
fancy and that dance activities are just beginning at that school. 
At present there are classes in folk, square, and modern dance, 
and they hope to start a dance club next fall. Sheila Stanley 
and Margaret Lifton have charge of dancing in the high school 
at Victoria, British Columbia. A five-week period of dance 
instruction is part of the regular physical education program 
and they are fortunate in having a full-time pianist for these 
weeks. Modern dance technique is used as the basis for the 
work while folk and square dances provide the recreational 
appeal. There is also a special class in elementary modern 
dance for those especially interested. The recent visit of the 
Oregon State College Dance Group was a great stimulus to 
both of the British Columbia schools. 

Dance classes at Montana State College feature social 
dance during the fall quarter, folk dance in the winter, and 
modern dance in the spring, according to Phyllis Fox. A 
one-credit class in each of these is open to all students while the 
physical education majors take a four-credit course each term. 
There is also an intermediate class in modern dance and some 
attempt has. been made to organize a modern dance club. In- 
adequate facilities have discouraged would-be dance en- 
thusiasts but a short demonstration was given at the Northwest 
District convention in Missoula on April 16. On Saturday 
afternoons the Student Union is the scene of hilarious old- 
time dancing in which everyone is invited to participate. A 
square dance club, organized independently of the physical edu- 
cation department, sponsors these festivities. 


The State Normal College at Dillon, Montana, somewhat re- 
verses this program with modern dance in the fall, tap and 
social dance in the winter, and folk dance in the spring and 
Summer quarters. The latter is a required subject for all 
elementary teachers. Under the direction of Elena M. Sliep- 
cevich students from the Normal College presented a waltz 
clog during the Montana Education Association district con- 
vention. Later several dance numbers, including a South 
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American routine, a gay nineties chorus, and a burlesque dancing 
act, were prepared for the campus show. The Women’s 
Athletic Association presented Eleanor King in concert on 
November 25 and the Ostas Spanish dance duo on April 16. 


Ruth Wilson writes that Promenaders, square dance group 
at the University of Washington, is having to refuse about 
one-half of the requests coming to them for programs, due to 
an overcrowded schedule. During the spring quarter alone they 
performed for the PEO sisterhood, a Seattle bowling league 
banquet, James Madison Junior High School, the State PTA 
convention, and the high school sports day sponsored by the 
University of Washington. Promenaders are charter members 
of the Washington State Folk Dance Federation which was 
organized last March. Under joint sponsorship of this de- 
partment and the Men’s Faculty Club, a faculty dance group 
has been recently organized. They meet three times a month 
for instruction in square, round, and American couple dances 
and have a party at the fourth meeting. Kathro Kidwell is 
the sponsor and instructor. Orchesis, under the direction of 
Mary Aid deVries, presented its annual dance drama March 
3-6. Part I of the program featured classic Japanese dancing 
performed by May Tsutsumoto. Part 2 consisted of a satirical 
pantomine, “Air-borne,” (Erofe), and Part 3 was a Carribean 
folk tale entitled “Vodoun.” 

Coeducational square and social dance classes are especially 
popular at Washington State College and the Do-Si-Do Club 
of over 100 students has a full schedule of appearances at 
granges and clubs in nearby towns. The folk dance class 
donned special costumes for their Christmas party which in- 
cluded demonstrations and dancing for all. The Orchesis 
Production Group now has an active membership of 30 and 
Junior Orchesis boasts 40 dancers. Just before Christmas 
there was an informal recital including several carols in dance 
form, one of which was an old Latin round danced to vocal 
accompaniment composed by four music majors. Also on the 
program was a suite of dances entitled “A Chikd’s Dream of 
Christmas,” “Christmas Ball” (a pavane), and “I Have 
Nothing to Give” (a satire on Christmas giving.) On May 7-8 
Orchesis gave a four-part spring program. Part 1, College 
Conglomerate included “Classroom Episode,” “We Room To- 
gether,” “Gripe Session,” etc. Part 2, dances showing racial 
influences in America, featured “Fiesta” and “Jaunt in a 
Donkey Cart” based on Spanish and Mexican influences; 
“Blues” (Negro influence in the South), “Prayer for Sur- 
vival” (primitive Indian dance). Part 3 consisted of abstract 
dances to Block’s Concerto Grosso, and Part 4 was a suite of 
dance satires on such personality types as “The Worry Wart,” 
“Eager Beaver,” etc. Orchesis acted as business and public- 
ity committee for the concert of Charles Weidman and com- 
pany on February 18. This program greatly stimulated inter- 
est and understanding of modern dance on the campus and 
in the town of Pullman. Several students and faculty mem- 
bers attended the Northwest Dance Symposium in Portland 
in February and also the Northwest District meeting in 
Missoula in April. In March Miss Gates and six Orchesis 
members presented a demonstration and workshop program 
at Rogers High School in Spokane. The year closed with a 
recital for the Women’s Clubs of Lewiston, Idaho on May 20. 


The youthful Dance Club at Central Washington College of 
Education sent representatives and its instructor, Shirley Nel- 
son, to the Northwest Dance Symposium in February. Early 
in the year most of the time was spent on dance technique but 
during the last few months creative work held the spotlight 
in preparation for their spring program. Social dance classes 
meet daily and students have progressed through the basic steps 
to the more complex South American patterns. 

Margaret Aitken of the Western Washington College of 
Education heads up a program of social, square, folk, and 
modern dance classes. Thus far modern dance has had little 
emphasis and they have been unable to organize a dance club. 
All freshmen are required to take a class consisting of body 
mechanics and rhythms as a basis for more specialized dance 
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work. This past season the college has presented Eleanor 
King in concert and also the Oregon State College Dance 
Group under the direction of Betty Lynd Thompson. 

‘Eleanor King deserted her classes at the Seattlhe YMCA in 
the fall for a New York concert and a tour of midwest and 
southern colleges. At present she is holding auditions for the 
series of “One World in Dance” programs to be held during 
June and July. Last year 78 local dancers of ethnic groups 
took part in these programs as well as a ballet soloist, two 
modern dance soloists, and two modern dance groups. Dances 
ranged from 17th century classic Japanese dance to Vancouver 
Island Indian, American Negro, Palestinian, Swedish, and 
South American dances. Miss King’s concert on May 25 
featured a revised version of the large group work, “She.” 

Pupils of Annie Wright Seminary in Tacoma, Washington. 
study creative dance from kindergarten through high school 
under the direction of Nancy Jane Bare. At Christmas time 
the upper dance school group performed a dance story set in 
old England to the music of Bach, ‘Scarlatti, and traditional 
carols. On May Day the entire school participated in the 
entertainment for the Queen’s Court. The upper school danced 
“Whee!” (Casella) and “Ol’ Partner,” a cowboy drama. The 
lower and middle school produced the Pied Piper to music of 
Enesco. 

High schools in Washington State are gradually beginning 
to place more emphasis on dance. Wapato High School finds 
square dancing very popular with the girls but is still looking 
forward to coeducational classes according to R. Hetherington. 
Both boys and girls at Auburn High School, when led by 
instructor Fern W. Coles, find square and old-time dancing 
great fun. Unfortunately space is limited so dance instruction 
is mostly confined to rainy Fridays. Is it a reflection on the 
weather to remark that pupils are becoming really proficient? 
Mrs. Bonita Christal writes that high school students at Long- 
view are hoping to have a dance club next season. Folk, 
square, and social dancing are included in their annual Ma: 
demonstration. Elsa Bergman Williams at Ilwaco has been 
building up a dance program since 1943. Annual dance dramas 
have included such themes as “A Yankseye View of the 
World,” and “A: Day at Ilwaco High.” This year a gym dem- 
onstration including folk, tap, and modern dance will be 
substituted for the usual dance drama. In October several 
Indian dances were presented for “An Indian Song and Dance 
Evening.” Mrs. Williams and several pupils attended the 
Northwest Dance Symposium and also travelled to Seattle for 
the University of Washington dance drama. The latter trip 
has become an annual tradition with Ilwaco students. Mrs. 
Grace T. Houghton of Walla Walla High School has special- 
ized in square dancing this year. Boys’ and girls’ physical 
education classes met together for instruction and 12 sets 
performed in the annual physical education demonstration on 
March 18. Mrs. Houghton has also introduced some 80 adults 
to square and country dancing in a night school class. On 
April 12 Eleanor King taught a master class in modern dance 
at the high school with the hope of arousing interest along 
that line. On March 17-19 North Central High School in 
Spokane presented its Ninth Biennial “Doll Shop” revue under 
the direction of Elsa Pinkham. Two hundred and eighty stu- 
dents icok part in the production and 16 faculty members rep- 
representing home economics, art, drama, and music departments 
assisted. Dancing in the production varied from tap, acrobatic. 
ballet, oriental, chorus, and modern to a boys’ ballet number 
which almost stole the show. North Central students present 
short dance skits as “between-halves” stunts during the football 
season. On May 7 the Stewart Junior High School of Ta- 
coma held: its annual May festival featuring “Gypsy Wine 
Dance” and “Cotton-Eyed Joe” and a traditional May Pole 
dance. Folk, square, and social dancing are taught by Mar- 
garet Theobald. 

Bellingham schools have held intensive teacher-training ses- 
sions in the dance field this year. Physical education ac- 
tivities in the 13 elementary schools are handled by the in- 
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dividual classroom teacher and Director Lee Rankin 9 
ized two 10-session physical education wrokshops wali ae 
voted considerable time to rhythms and folk dancing - 
schools also sponsor a Saturday recreation program pf 
dance section is attended by 225 boys and girls from 7 to 1s 
years. Tap, ballet, acrobatics, and folk dance are tay : 
One boy and one girl from each 5th and 6th grade ess. 
special Saturday folk dance training class and then a a 
to act as leaders in their own school. In the junior De 
senior high schools there is a definite emphasis on €0-educ 
tional dance. Coaches as well as physical education sein 
are trained in folk and social dancing so they can demonstrat 
with the women teachers and can more adequately onda 
classes in their own gymnasiums. ~ 

In Seattle, Eva Jurgensohn, at Garfield High School, con. 
tinues to do outstanding work in the modern dance field, while 
Irma Rodenhouse at Ballard and Gene Vradenburg of West 
Seattle have started beginning modern dance classes. Ajj eight 
Seattle high schools teach folk, square, and social dancing and 
most of them have some coeducational classes. Neighborhood 
House, a community center, serving the most culturally diverse 
district in Seattle, presented “A Night In Mexico” on May 2 
with dancing directed by Marjorie Swanson Moore. The 
center offers c.asses in tap, ballet, folk, and social dancing to 
boys and girls from 3 to 19 years of age. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A brief summary of the Ohio Stace Association for the year 


of 1947-48 is presented herewith. The membership as of 
February 21, 1948, was as follows: professional, 443; student, 
545; or a total of 988 members. This represents an increase oj 
294 members over 1946-47 and is the second largest member- 
ship in the history of the Association. 

The Legislative Council of the OAHPER held two meetings 
during the year. From these meetings came the planning of the 
pamphlets on physical education as a career of which 9,800 
were distributed. Also a fine cooperative enterprise was realized 
when Mr. H. W. Emswiler, commissioner of athletics and of 
the State Board of Control of the Ohio High School Athletic 
Association, continued the policy of distributing the first 2,500 
copies of Ohio High School Athlete free to the membership of 
OAHPER including postage. Many excellent articles are pub- 
lished in this newsletter under the editorship of Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 

The committee on Mandatory Legislation in Physical Edu- 
cation held a conference with the state director of education. 
The committee’s report indicated that the state superintendent 
of education would give the association his full support in our 
attempt to improve conditions in Ohio. A committee on ele- 
mentary physical education workshops is compiling outstanding 
materials in this field. 

Dr. J. H. Nichols, director of athletics and physical edu- 
cation at Oberlin College, is on leave of absence for the 
second semester of the current year. He spent the first month 
of his leave visiting colleges and universities along the 
eastern seaboard and studying organization, program, and 
facilities. He also visited a number of Oberlin graduates who 
majored in physical education and are teaching in that section. 
On April 3 Dr. and Mrs. Nichols sailed for Europe to study 
the social and educational systems in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Later they will visit England and attend the Olympic 
Games. Dr. Nichols is a member of the Medical Committee 
of the U. S. Qlympic team. 
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By Charity White 
e activities of the West Virginia Associa- 
n during the past year and some of our future plans will be 


WEST VIRGINIA . 
A description of th 


“ en. Our annual meeting was held in Huntington, Saturday, 
November 8. Our constitution provides that this annual meet- 


ing be held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
state education association. This was the first big meeting of 
tate education association since the war. The program was 
divided into three sections, health education, physical education, 
and recreation. Panel discussions were conducted in these 
areas. We were most fortunate in securing Myrtle K, Miller. 
former international archery champion and now director of 
the Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, ‘Roxbury, Vermont, to high- 
light our program. Mrs. Miller presented a very interesting 
target demonstration supplemented by a demonstration of 
archery teaching techniques. 

At the last meeting of the officers and executive council of 
the association, it was decided to appoint one person from each 
of the 55 counties in the state to be responsible for the follow- 
ing activities within his county: = 

1. Securing memberships for the Association. 

2. Sending news from the schools to the Newsletter, the of- 
ficial publication of the state association. 

3. Organizing a county physical education association if one 
js not already functioning. 

The 55 persons have been appointed and they are at work on 
their respective assignments, 

It is a real pleasure to be able to inform this group that 
West Virginia will soon have a state supervisor of physical 
education. For years we have worked to that end, and we feel 
that one of our dreams for the advancement of physical educa- 
tion in our state is about to come true. The new state super- 
visor will also be the director of driver education. 

This year for the first time in our history, we have a state 
supervisor of health education. 


the s 


WISGONSIN . . By Florence Prybylowski 

Wisconsin holds its meetings in the fall of each year so the 
summary given here carries over from last year’s work up to 
the present time. 

Wisconsin finished its year with a national membership of 
322 and a state membership of 268. We have accepted the new 
quota of 372 members from the national office for this year. 

The state publication is the Newsletter. Since November one 
issue has been published and another was scheduled to appear 
in May. This publication now is mimeographed and _ issued 
three or four times a year. It is the state’s method of getting 
information on the work of the association to the membership 
during the year. The state membership has also been receiving 
materials on the curriculum studies being carried on by the 
statewide curriculum committee. These have been issued 
through the state department of public instruction. The in- 
fluence of the state association for health and physical education 
is being felt through this project. Out of the cooperation of 
this committee of our association with the state planning com- 
mittee, we feel that our future program in this state will be 
excellent. 

Active work is progressing on the motion picture being made 
which will depict a good program in physical education. 
Demonstrations are being presented in all of the demonstra- 
tion areas throughout the state for the benefit of teachers of 
the area needing help on what constitutes a resource unit of 
work or to show the progression of the work in one unit. Re- 
search is being conducted in the problems set up by the com- 
mittee on interscholastics. This committee published a report 


“On recommendations last year which stimulated some interest- 


ing meetings between administrators and physical education 
people. 

One of the big goals for this year is to bring together the 
leaders of three groups in Wisconsin, the Association for 
Health and Physical Education, the Coaches Association, and 
the Wisconsin Recreation Association, for the purpose of con- 
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solidating our purposes and goals in our statewide programs. 
If the plan goes through for the appointment of a health co- 
ordinator in this state, it is probable that the person will also 
be the director or consultant in physical education. 


In accordance with a request from the national association, 
a state committee on permanent historical exhibits has been 
appointed to carry on the work started. This year plans are 
to be made for the preparation of an eighty-five page report 
on the history of physical education in Wisconsin. Since this 
is Wisconsin’s Centennial Year, this will be an important 
project. 


During 1947-48 the principal activities of the Illinois state 
association were centered in four regional meetings conducted 
throughout the state. These meetings were held on Saturday 
during November and March for teachers, nurses, adminis- 
trators, parents, and coaches in the seven newly created districts 
of the state. Rockford and Danville Public Schools and 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale sponsored the fall 
meeting while New Trier High School at Winnetka was host 
for the annual spring meeting which had a record attendance 
of 1,000 teachers, mainly from the Chicago and North Shore 
area, 

The policy of the state association is to give necessary finan- 
cial help to each district holding a meeting and to cooperate 
with the host school and state department in assisting with 
program planning and publicity. Our state director of health, 
physical education, and safety, Ray Duncan, serves as executive 
secretary of the state association. He spoke at each of the re- 
gional meetings on the status of health and physical education 
in Illinois and made teaching aids and materials from the State 
Department available for distribution to teachers. 

The four meetings which were mainly the demonstration or 
clinic type drew a total attendance of 2,000. A notice of dates 
and place of the meetings was sent out to each member of the 
association early in September. Attendance was also stimulated 
this year by the publicity chairman for each meeting who sent 
out copies of the program two or three weeks previous to the 
meetings to members of the Association and to each schoo] in 
his area. 

The executive committee made plans in November to select 
places for its meetings for the coming year, thereby giving 
each school ample time to set up its organization and program 
plans. A mimeographed bulletin on suggestions for planning 
future state association meetings was an outgrowth of the pool- 
ing of ideas from the people who helped with this year’s meet- 
ings assisted by members of the executive committee. The 
chairmen of each meeting met for the first time this year with 
members of the executive committee to plan jointly for next 
fall’s meeting. Peoria and Belleville public schools and LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School will sponsor meetings for next 
fall while one of the Chicago High Schools was host to the 
annual spring meeting. 

Another service that the state association gives its members 
is the publication of the Illinois Physical Education News, a 
printed news bulletin published four times a year under the 
editorship of Dr. Clifford E. Horton of Illinois State Normal 
University. Our bulletin was expanded from an 8 to a 12-page 
newspaper this year and is now 75 percent self-supporting due 
to increased advertising and the financial support received 
from the Coaches Association. The bulletin featured profes- 
sional articles by members of the association this year which 
would be of practical help to teachers in our state. 

Our state association has a permanent committee on historical 
records and exhibits under the chairmanship of Foster Keagle 
from the state department. This year the majority of teacher- 
training institutions in the state have completed a written 
record of their histories. The committee is compiling a per- 
manent collection of historical data and exhibits which will be 
filed in the office of the state physical education department in 
Springfield. 
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MICHIGAN ‘ a By L. W. Olds 

A large delegation of health and physical education teachers 
from the state attended the national convention at Kansas City. 

During the past month, the state lost by death three of its 
outstanding workers in physical education and athletics. Dr. 
George May, a graduate of Yale University, and for the past 
forty years physical director of Waterman Gymnasium, passed 
away at Ann Arbor. Burt Maris died recently at his summer 
home at St. Petersburg. Mr. Maris had been physical director 
at Northwestern High School, Detroit, for the past thirty-four 
years. Charles H. Brennan, former president of the Michigan 
AAU and secretary of the state organization for the past 
twenty-five years, passed away in the City of Detroit. Brennan 
had a national reputation as an athlete and promoter of am- 
ateur athletics. 

Patrick McIntyre, former graduate of Michigan Normal and 
physical director of Highland Park Boys’ Club, has been re- 
cently appointed to fill the vacancy caused by Charles Brennan’s 
death as secretary of the Michigan Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

Grace Ryan from Northern State attended the National Folk 
Dance Festival held in St. Louis with a group of her students. 

The Conference for Recreation for Smaller Communities 
was held from April 1 to April 3 at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
with Director W. G. Robinson of the University of Michigan 
Extension Department in charge. The conference was well at- 
tended by a great many representatives from the smaller com- 
munities of the state. 

Shirley Spork, physical education major at Michigan Normal 
College, will defend her title as Intercollegiate Woman’s Golf 
Champion at Columbus during the month of June. 

Howard C. Leibee, department of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, presented a very interesting paper on the 
topic, “Grade Levels at which Certain Games Should be Intro- 
duced Into the Physical Education Program,” at the Midwest 
convention in Indianapolis. 

Word has been received from Ralph Young, director of 
athletics, that the new football stadium at State College, East 
Lansing, will be completed and ready for use with the opening 
ef the football season next fall. 

The School Health and Physical Edvcation Conference was 
held in conjunction with the Schoolmasters’ Club on April 22 
and 23 at Ann Arbor. The topics for discussion were: “The 
School’s Responsibility for a Program of Human Relations,” 
Harriet Baldwin; “Motivating the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Progam in Our Schools,” Mehran K. Thomson; “Do 
Michigan Schools Want Universal Military Training?” Earl 
C. Kelly. 


The Association has elected the following officers for 1949: 
president, L. W. Olds, Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
president-elect, Gladys Ferguson, Kalamazoo Central High 
School, Kalamazoo; vice president, health, Dorothy LaSalle, 
Wayne University, Detroit; vice president, physical education, 
Joe Moran, Holland; vice president, recreation, Harold Bacon, 
Flint; secretary-treasurer, Mildred Shouldice, Board of Edu- 
cation, Battle Creek; membership secretary, Mrs. Ada Ken- 
nard, Detroit; and member-at-large, Ronald Isbel, Bay City 
High School, Bay City. 


New officers of the Indiana state association are Florence 
Curtis, director of, physical education for women, Indiana State 
Teachers College, president; Clarence Biedenweg, city director 
of health and physical education, Fort Wayne, president-elect ; 
Geneva Risk, girls’ physical education teacher, Greensburg, 
secretary; and Forest Wood, city director of health and 
physical education, South Bend, member-at-large. John Magna- 
bosco, football coach at Ball State Teachers College, was re- 
elected as treasurer, a position he has held for a number of 
years. 

Members of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation can feel very proud of the fine 
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manner in which the recent Midwest convention was or 

ized. A great many compliments have been paid to R : 
Yoho, convention manager; Dr. Mark Wakefield, and oth 
officers and members of the Indiana association. Those - 
bers living in and near Indianapolis actually bore the ri 
of the work yet many members throughout Indiana willinee 
gave financial support when called upon. ngly 

The Richmond School Health Conference, helq April 2.3 
was high-lighted by a tour of the Richmond special education 
projects. The 100-or-so superintendents, principals, nurses in 
others making the tour saw several of the dental units j 
action, the room for mentally retarded, the physically handi. 
capped group, and the speech correction class. These Special 
education classes are but further evidence of Richmond’s lead- 
ership in matters pertaining to health of the school child. 

Two health education workshops are scheduled for the State 
of Indiana this summer. For the fifth consecutive summer, the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of Indi- 
ana University will cooperate with the State Board of Health 
in the conduct of a workshop in school and community health, 
This will be held at Bloomington from August 13 to 28. 
Further information can be obtained by writing either of the 
co-sponsors. A workshop in nutrition, health education, ang 
physical activities, designed to meet the needs of the elementary 
teacher, has been scheduled by the department of education of 
Indiana State Teachers College. This will be held at Terre 
Haute from June 21 to July 2. Four hours of credit, graduate 
or undergraduate, will be given. A special two-day conference 
for school administrators will be held July 1 and 2. Cooperat- 
ing with the workshop are the Indiana State Board of Health, 
State Department of Public Instruction, General Mills, Indian. 
apolis Dairy Council, and the Indiana Tuberculosis Association, 
For further information write Miss Mary D. Reed, chairman, 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 

Clara Hester and Reynold Carlson, both of Indiana Uni- 
versity, attended the convention of the American Camping 
Association in Los Angeles. Mr. Carlson had official responsi- 
bilities as chairman of the Studies and Research Committee, 


Southern District + 
«+ Association News 


By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


SOUTH CAROLINA . . + « « « By Aileen Moody 
The following officers of the South Carolina state association 


were elected at the state meeting in Columbia on March 18: 
president, J. K. Blum, principal, Dreher High School, Columbia, 
S. C.; vice president, health education, Elizabeth Davis, coun- 
ty health educator, County Health Department, Sumter, S. C.; 
vice president, physical education, Clayton Cornish, director 
of physical education, department for men, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C.; vice president, recreation, Harry Bryan, city 
recreation director, Sumter, S. C.; secretary-treasurer, Adele 
Minahan, executive secretary, Conference of Social Work, 
Columbia, S. C.; members-at-large, Richard H. Pohndorf, 
director of physical education, Spartanburg High School, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Mary Calvert, Sociology Department, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.; chairman of publicity, Aileen Moody, 
director of physical education department, Coker College, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Student representatives from the different colleges in the 
state attended this meeting and with Dorothy Ann Boyd of 
Winthrop College serving as chairman a Student Section was 
organized. William Jeffords of Furman University was elected 
chairman jor the next year and Harriet Henderson of Coker 
College was elected secretary. 

The Palmetto Section of the American Camping Association 
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-shop sessions on problems and standards in 
Columbia on March 12-13. Miss Mil- 
yor Mode of the Charleston Girl Scouts was the discussion 
“ for the section on camp leadership; Mr. Roscoe Stevens, 
“~ ae of Columbia, was discussion leader for the section 
page safety, and sanitation in camp; and Miss Helen 
Sead Richland County Girl Scouts, was the leader for the 
section on programs in camps. 
At the executive committee meeting of the South Carolina 
Recreation Society, held jointly with the South Carolina 
Municipal Association in Columbia on February 23, it was de- 
cided to elect four district vice presidents subject to the ap- 
yal of the Society at its next meeting. These district vice 
residents are to stimulate recreation in their respective 
geographical areas and to work for the best interests of the 
Society. There were three statewide recreational events sched- 
uled this spring: a table tennis tournament in Columbia on 
March 19, a marble tournament at Winnsboro, and a track and 
field meet in Columbia in May. A horseshoe tournament at 
Goldville was scheduled for later on in the summer. 


A meeting of the State Athletic Association of College Wo- 
men was held at Erskine College, Due West, a Oe on March 
12 and 13. Problems of increasing interest in women's sports 
and in conducting playdays were discussed. Mr. Dode Phillips 
of Erskine College, formerly state director of physical educa- 
tion, spoke to the group on systems of physical education ir 
high schools. Officers for next year were elected as follows : 
president, Syd Cain, Converse College ; vice president, Alice 
Britton, Winthrop College; corresponding secretary, Kit Agee, 
Converse College; treasurer, Dot Fowler, Limestone College ; 
and recording secretary, Eleanor Hull, University of South 
Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA ..... . By Frances Bleick 

As president college of the North Carolina Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina was hostess for the annual meeting held April 
10. Approximately fifty delegates were in attendance from the 
member colleges. Miss Ethel Martus, head of the department 
of physical education at Woman’s College, welcomed the group. 
Discussion groups were held in the morning and summarized 
in the afternoon meeting. Jean Presnell of Guilford College 
led the group on “Competition in Women’s Athletics”; Joanne 
Ray of Duke University, the group on “General Problems in 
the Women’s Athletic Associations”; and Wilma Sears of 
Woman’s College, the group on “Sports Days.” Miss Ellen 
Griffin of the Woman’s College, executive secretary of AFCW, 
spoke on “The Relationship of the State AFCW to the Na- 
tional AFCW.” Bess Brothers, president, presided at the meet- 
ings. The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill was 
elected president college for next year. The report of Wilma 
Sears will be printed and sent to all member schools in the 
national AFCW. 

On Saturday, May 15, at the Woman’s College in Greensboro, 
girls came from all over North Carolina to the statewide high 
school GAA playday. Only state member schools of the associ- 
ation were eligible to participate. Those schools over 100 miles 
from Greensboro were guests of the college physical education 
majors on Friday and Saturday nights. Activities included 
volleyball, horseshoes, relays, and softball. Dr. W. C. Jackson, 
Chancellor of the Woman’s College, welcomed the girls to 
Greensboro and to the college. Athletic equipment, including an 
official soccer ball, and ribbons for first, second, and third 
places were awarded the winners for the day and the winners 
of each activity. This was the first state Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation playday held in North Carolina in several years. 

Approximately a hundred girls have signed up to participate 
in the singles badminton tournament at the Woman’s College. 
An elimination tournament for all entries in each dormitory 
was run off followed by an elimination tournament within each 
of the four leagues to determine the four league winners. 
Finally, an elimination tournament was played by the four 
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league winners to determine the final winner. Matches were 
scheduled in the evenings every week night, Monday through 
Friday, and two games out of three were played. 

Table tennis, which has been more or less a fill-in activity 
between seasons, has been very popular also. 


FLORIDA By Ella Fowinkle 

The Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Section of 
the Florida Education Association met on April 23 in the Bay 
View Room of the McAllister Hotel, Miami, Florida. Dr. W. 
T. Edwards, president of the Florida Education Association, 
spoke on “An Informed Public: A Supporter of the Physical 
Education Program.” Students from South Miami Elementary 
School, Shenandoah Junior High School, and Edison Senior 
High School demonstrated the rhythms programs being con- 
ducted in the Dade County Schools. 


The physical education and recreation departments of 
Florida’s universities took-an active part in the state recreation 
conference held recently at the Blackstone Hotel, Miami 
Beach. The theme of the conference was “Working Together 
in Recreation for All.” Participating in the program were 
Dr. Katherine Montgomery, Miss Mary Kate Miller, and H. 
G. Danford from Florida State University; James H. Boswell 
and Presto Anderson from the University of Florida; and Dr. 
William H. Steers and Sam Messer from the University of 
Miami. 

This year, for the first time, the National Badminton Asso- 
ciation conducted a junior badminton tournament. Florida 
followed suit and staged a state tournament for teen-agers in 
conjunction with its annual state badminton tournament for 
adults, The Miami Beach Recreation Department sponsored the 
event. Tampa, Jacksonville, Key West, Miami, Miami Beach, 
and Coral Gables were represented. 

The Dade County Schools completed their calendar of sports 
days with the recent horse show and badminton tournaments. 
Girls and boys from the ninth through the twelfth grades 
participated in the events. 


LOUISIANA... By Guy W. Nesom 

Louisiana was proud of the fine job done by Louisiana State 
University’s Dr. Joy W. Kistler in heading the Southern Dis- 
trict during the past year. The many fine programs at the 
Southern District meeting in Birmingham were a credit to the 
long hours spent in organization by Dr. Kistler and his com- 
mittees. 

Among those appearing on the program in addition to Dr. 
Kistler were Miss Caro Lane and Forrest Gaines of the State 
Department of Education, Dr, Elizabeth Moore, Francis Drury, 
Anne Betts, and Margaret Wilbert of LSU, and Ruth Price, 
Gordon Bennett, and Guy Nesom of Northwestern State Col- 
lege. 

Representing Southwestern Louisiana Institute at the 
Southern District convention were Mr. Robert L. Browne, de- 
partment of health and physical education; Miss Jessie Keep, 
associate professor, and Mr. William Stevenson, assistant 
professor, 

The SLI Physical Education Majors Club sent four delegates, 
who not only attended the Student Section, but also many of 
the professional meetings. The students were Miss Beverly 
Stafford of Cheneyville, PEM Club president; Miss Miriam 
Moncla, secretary, Opelousas; Miss Irene Boudreaux of Lut- 
cher; and Miss Dolores Daspit of Sulphur. Miss Catherine 
Ducharme, High School, Lafayette, and supervising critic for 
Southwestern, attended the convention with the group. 

Mr. R. L. Browne of Southwestern was elected chairman of 
the Professional Section. This group is composed of teachers 
and department heads on the college level. 

The next PEM Club meeting, on March 15, featured reports 
on health education, aquatics, recreation, therapeutics, and the 
Student Section. 

Considerable interest is being shown at Southwestern in 
square dancing. The Swing and Turn Club meets bi-monthly 
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and is well attended. Frequently, PEM Club meetings end with 
a few sets. 

The Northwestern State College recreation classes are now 
working on a project of setting up a program of recreation for 
the city of Natchitoches. After an evaluation of the town’s 
facilities and the town’s present recreational activities, the 
classes will set up two proposed programs. These will be com- 
pared, combined, and recommended to the city for adoption. 

The Aquatic Club presented a water show in late April. 
During May an outdoor carnival was put on at Chaplains Lake 
on the campus. This latter show will be given in Shreveport 
at a later date to inaugurate the swimming season in that city. 

The men’s division of the Physical Education Majors Club 
planned a very active program for the current semester. One 
of the most worthy projects the Club has undertaken to date 
is the first in a series of annual banquets honoring graduating 
seniors in health and physical education. 


OKLAHOMA 

The annual dance recital by the Orchesis Club of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma was given April 15 in Holmberg Hall. 
The program was dedicated to the memory of Edgar H. Royer, 
former accompanist for the club group and dance classes in the 
department of physical education for women. 

Vytautus Finadar Beliajus, prominent folk dancer in Chicago, 
and author of several good folk dance books, was a visitor on 
the Oklahoma A&M campus, at the University of Oklahoma, 
and at Oklahoma College for Women during the month of 
March. 

The Camping Institute, which is sponsored by the University 
of Oklahoma in cooperation with the Oklahoma Section of the 
American Camping Association, was held April 3 and 4 at the 
Extension Study Center, University of Oklahoma. One of the 
highlights of the Institute was the cook-out on Saturday eve- 
‘ning, planned by the Oklahoma University camp leadership 
class. Camp administrators and counselors from all over the 
state were invited to come and take an active part in the 
Institute. 

A newly organized club sponsored by the physical education 
department under the leadership of Miss Helen C. Stewart is 
the Fencing Club for Women. 

Oklahoma University was invited to attend the Individual 
Sports Day at Oklahoma College for Women in Chickasha, 
Saturday, April 10. The sports included archery, badminton, 
golf, tennis, table tennis, and swimming. A group of 12 girls 
was selected to participate in the Sports Day. 

The American Country and Folk Dance Festival was held 
March 23 in the Union Ballroom, University of Oklahoma. 


Below is the resolution which was passed on April 3 by the 
Virginia state association: 

WuereAs, the members of the Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation acknowledge with 
deep regret the resignation of Major Eliot V. Graves, state 
supervisor for the past twenty-two years, and 

Wuereas, in the retirement of Major Eliot V. Graves the 
State Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation has lost the services of an outstanding leader who, by his 
high ideals, splendid character, great courage of spirit and de- 
votion to duty, has contributed much to the growth, progress 
and permanent welfare of the state. His value has been evi- 
denced by his many activities and honors both in the state and 
nation, and 

Wuereas, the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation desires to recognize and pay tribute 
to this able and inspiring man whose life is characterized by 
his kindness, integrity, far-reaching Christian influence, and 
willingness to give of his time and talents to serve, 

Be It REeEsotvep, that the members of this Association ex- 
press their high esteem and acknowledge their appreciation of 
his contributions to the fie'd of education and of the inspiration 
he provides those with whom he is associated. 
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Be It FurtHer REsoLvep, that a copy of these + 
be included in the minutes of the Association and 
be sent to Major Eliot V. Graves, the Virginia 
Education, and Journal of Health and Physical E 
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Eastern District + 
«+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


By Harry T. Hayes 

A conference of the University of Maine health and phys- 
ical education personnel and the state director of physical 
education, health, and recreation was held recently to ¢0. 
ordinate their efforts to better meet the needs of the school 
children of Maine. A similar meeting was held with the health 
and physical education personnel of our state teachers’ Colleges, 
These conferences are to be held from time to time to discuss 
approaches and objectives, and to evaluate progress in our pro- 
grams to meet a changing world. 

New gymnasium units have been completed at Calais, Free. 
port, and Oakland, while Easton, Freedom Academy, and San- 
ford are planning to build in the near future. 


MASSACHUSETTS .... . By Mary T. Gibbons 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts state association 
was held on Saturday, April 10, at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Ambherst, Massachusetts. The cooperation of the 
Recreation Conference of the University of Massachusetts and 
the State Department of Physical Education were materially 
responsible for the success of the meeting. 

Greetings from the State Department were brought to the 
meeting ‘by the commissioner of education, John J. Desmond, 
Mr. Daniel Kelly, state supervisor of physical education, in- 
troduced Dr. Alexander Stoddard, superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Stoddard proposed a challenge to the United 
States, “Be ashamed to be unhealthy.” Dr. William Bauer, 
consultant in the Bureau of Health Education of the American 
Medical Association, spoke on “The New Look in Health Ed- 
ucation.” He stated that physical examinations should be given 
on entrance to school and as often as necessary thereafter, and 
not limited to every two or four years, and that morning in- 
spection should be omitted in favor of daily observation. The 
new look in health education is “Action: Stop Talking and 
Do.” 

At the business meeting of the Massachusetts state associa- 
tion the officers for 1948-49 were elected. They are: president, 
Lawrence Briggs, University of Massachusetts; president-elect, 
Meldon Wenner, Belmont High School; vice president, health 
education, Jean Latimer, State Department of Public Health; 
vice president, physical education, George McKechnie, Sargent 
College; vice president, recreation, Philip Claxton, Needham 
Public Schools; secretary, Ralph Colson, State Department of 
Physical Education; treasurer, Brenda, Moore, Medford public 
schools. 

Dr. Arthur Esslinger, Springfield College, submitted a re 
port on changes to be sought in the state law. Mr. Perry 
Bean reported on the philosophy to govern the association. 
Both reports showed intensive work and will require study by 
the members before action can be taken. 

The men’s section meeting in the afternoon heard William 
Peck, superintendent of schools in Holyoke. The women’s sec- 
tion had the privilege of hearing Miss Ruth Evans, president 
of the National Association and Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, pres- 
ident of the Eastern District. 


MARYLAND . «© By Ethel E. Sammis 
A day-camp school health and recreation workshop will be 
held at Towson State Teachers College, July 5-30. Fifty to 
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ty-five pupils from grades 2to 7 inclusive will be invited 
—, spate in the program under the direction of three ex- 
leaders. The program for this demonstra- 
= hool will consist of health education activities, such as 
Gon instruction, aspects of health education, emergency 
in the health service program including 
including dramatics, music, arts and crafts, 
pa life, swimming, etc. The leaders and consultants will 
from the teaching staff of schools and 
ie in Maryland, with Particular emphasis on those who 
have made significant contributions in the field of health and 
recreation. One part of the program will be devoted to direct 
observation of pupils for the purpose of identifying health 
devices, and recording these on appropriate record cards. It 
will also include observation of the teacher-nurse conference 
based upon the ol servation program and the follow-up services 
resulting from these conferences. A second part of the pro- 
gram will be the seminar in which, there will be a discussion 
of the health, recreation, and food-service program, and the 
third will be the production of a scope and design applicable 
to the county schools in each of these programs. 

The new officers of the Eastern District Association are: 
president-elect, Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, state supervisor of 
health, physical education, and recreation; vice president-elect, 
physical education, Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, director of health 
and physical education, Baltimore City; vice president-elect, 
health, Dr. Minnie Lynn, professor of health and physical edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh University; vice president-elect, recreation, 
Dr. Harlan Metcalf, Cortland State Teachers College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. ©. Walter Kadel, director of health and 
physical education, public schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE « ‘By Alder T. Hatch 

The Dover High School Athletic Association sponsored an 
interesting playday several weeks ago in the high school gym- 
nasium. The girls’ physical education department acted as 
hostess to 150 girls from Spaulding High School, Rochester, 
Somersworth High School, and St. Mary’s Academy of Dover. 
The girls were divided into six color teams and participated 
in dodgeball, basketball, and dancing. A lunch prepared by the 
cooks’ and bakers’ class, and under the supervision of Miss Ann 
Loughlin, was served in the cafeteria at the conclusion of the 
day’s activities. 

The girls of Robinson Seminary in Exeter gave an excellent 
gymnastic exhibition on March 17 before an_ enthusiastic 
gathering. Marching, exercise drills, party dances, medley 
clogs, mimetic exercises, waltz taps, folk dances, a Swedish 
schottische, and square dances made up the program. 

A demonstration of the work of the Portsmouth public school 
pupils in physical education was given on Tuesday evening, 
March 30, in the junior high school gymnasium. Every ele- 
mentary school was represented in one of the following grades: 
second, fourth or sixth. Classes were taken from _ seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the junior high school, and a se- 
lected group of boys and girls represented the senior high 
school. Similar demonstrations are given every two years in 
the Portsmouth system for the benefit of parents and friends. 
Mr. James M. Culberson, president of the New Hampshire 
association, is the director of physical education in the city 


of Portsmouth and has done much for the profession in this 
city. 


NEW YORK .. . « « By Carroll H. Smith 

According to the last report of Mrs. Marian Stowell, chair- 
man of the New York state membership committee, the state 
has gone over the top in its membership drive for 1947-48. The 
quota for the period was set up at 2,500 members, and at the 
Present time 2,712 members are enrolled. The breakdown of 
these figures is as follows: regular members, 1,910; student 
members, 336; affiliate members, 466. This is the first time in 
the history of our state association that our membership drive 
has surpassed its quota. 

The department of athletics and physical education at Syra- 
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cuse University, in cooperation with the University College, 
is running a camp leadership training course which attempts 
to train counselors for camp work. There are two phases to 
this course. One is a ten-week basic lecture service on those 
activities fundamental to camp counseling. The other phase 
consists of special-activity concentration for a period of five 
weeks. Storytelling and hand crafts are the subjects covered 
during the first five-week period. Mr. Carl E. Willgoose, 
chairman, division of required physical education, Syracuse 
University, is coordinator of this course. 

The student section of the New York state association is 
working on a new venture. Plans are being made for a student 
section news bulletin, and a student program at the annual state 
conference comparable to the state’s, including speakers, dis- 
cussions, luncheons, and a banquet and dance. An accompany- 
ing letter and two questionnaires to further these plans are 
being sent to all institutions training majors in New York 
state. With the assistance of Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., the 
faculty adviser, the student chairman, Howard L. Chapman, 
is writing to students to orient them on what is happening in 
the student section. With full cooperation from all student 
members, we want to make this year one of many steps in the 
stairway to further professional success. 


RHODE ISLAND... . By John H. Osterberg 

The third quarterly meeting was held Wednesday, March 31, 
1948, at Hope High School under the direction of the vice 
president for physical education, K. Agnes McCaffrey. The 
guest speaker was Dr. Michael F. Walsh, director of education, 
State of Rhode Island. For his topic, Dr. Walsh chose “What 
a Director of Education Looks for in a Good Physical Educa- 
tion Program.” Dr. Walsh, the new state director, was for- 
mally introduced to us at this meeting. That he believes in 
the value of physical education is proved by the fact that he 
has an active committee working on state certification and 
standards at present. He has also been instrumental in having 
summer courses in physical education set up at Rhode Island 
College of Education beginning this summer. 

The members of the Committee on State Certification and 
Standards are all members of the association, and are eager to 
accomplish their objective, since there has been a need for this 
in the state organization for a long time. Members are Mrs. 
Andrews and Robert Brown, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion; Hélen Cooper, John Osterberg, and Victor Skonberg, 
Providence public schools; Natalie Dailey, Newport; Martha 
Jones, Pawtucket; and Bessie Rudd, Pembroke. 

Rhode Island is working hard to fill its membership quota in 
the national association. 


NEW JERSEY Mary Jane Hungerford 

Montclair State Teachers College’s annual dance concert 
scheduled for Friday evening, April 30, at Mt. Hebron Junior 
High School in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, featured a 
choreographic version of “The Lonesome Train.” Originally 
produced for the Columbia Broadcasting System by Norman 
Corwin, this flash-back story of Abraham Lincoln’s life and 
work is tied together by interludes indicating the progress of 
his funeral train from Washington, D. C., to Springfield, 
Illinois. This dance drama utilizes a cast of twenty-six women 
and eight men, some of whom are the best campus athletes. It 
takes a total of thirty minutes to perform. 

Other numbers which were presented include a solo done to 
the poem, “Patterns,” by Amy Lowell; a “Rhythm Suite” 
composed of several separate studies; “Three Ironic Frag- 
ments”; an “Opening Dance” and “Round-Up” which was 
shown on a choreographer’s workshop program in New York 
City last fall. At that time it was done by ten girls, but it 
was somewhat revised and was performed by five couples in 
newly designed costumes. 

Most of the choreography and and costumes were the work 
of the director of the Dance Club, Dr. Mary Jane Hungerford, 
who presented solos of her own in addition to the group 
numbers. 
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"Haw We Do Jt” 


Novelty Games for Your Program 
GC of low organization play an important part in our 
program of physical education. A study of the carry-over 
into the leisure time of the student found novelty games at the 
to» of the list in popularity. 

“Dinky Baseball” and “Over The Top” appealed tremen- 
dously to the boys from grades six through eight. These games 
are both suitable for the gymnasium, playground, or neighbor- 
hood play space. 

Dinky BASEBALL 

Number of Players—Two or more. 

Equipment Needed—One paddle approximately two feet in 
length and four inches in width, and one “dinky,” a small block 
of wood roughly six inches long and one and one-half inches 
thick. Whittle the ends with a jack-knife to tapering points. 
Mark the four sides of the dinky in order as follows: X, I, II, 
III. 

Rules of Play—A home base is drawn which may be a 
square or circle of any agreed dimensions. 

The pitcher throws the dinky on home base. If the side 
marked “X” appears this means the batter is out and the players 
move in one position. In this case we will say there are three 
fielders, a pitcher, and a batter, or five players in all. The 
pitcher becomes batter, the first fielder moves up to pitch, the 
second tie.der, to urst, the third fielder, to second, and the bat- 
ter who was struck out becomes third fielder. 

The new pitcher pitches the dinky on home base and the 
number which appears after it lands designates the number 
of hits that the batter would receive. For example, if 
II turns up, the batter hits one end of the dinky and when 
the dinky rises into the air he attempts to swat it as far away 
frem home base as possible. On his second hit he tries the 
same thing. After he completes his hits any one of the fielders 
may play the dinky by pitching it toward home base. If the 
dinky lands in or touches home base, the batter is out. If the 
dinky falls short of home base the batter measures the distance 
from home base to the dinky in paddle lengths. Each paddle 
length or fraction thereof scores one point for the batter. A 
total game score of 50 or 100 points may make up a complete 
game. 

The batter continues to bat until: 

1. He is pitched out by the pitcher rolling an X. 

2. He fails to hit the dinky out of home base, making an 
automatic out. 

3. A fielder pitches him out by throwing the dinky into or 
on home base. 

4. A fielder catches a fly ball (one in which batter hits dinky 
into the air). In this case the fielder and batter exchange 
places and the game continues. In all other examples where the 
batter is out, the players move in one position. 

Over THE 

Number of Players—At least four or more. 

Rules of Play—A takeoff or starting line is drawn. One 
player stands on this line in a leap-frog position. The leap-frog 
position should be one in which the player has a wide foot 
base with his elbows resting on knees and head tucked in close 
to the chest. 

The other players line up behind a chosen leader approxi- 
mately fifteen to twenty feet away from the takeoff line and 
the player down in leap-frog position. 

The leader begins the game by running toward the “player 
down” in leap-frog position. The leader jumps over the top of 
the “player down,” jumping over in leap-frog fashion. The 
leader requires the “player down” (“player down” denotes 
player originally assigned to stand on takeoff line in leap-frog 
position) to move out and stand on the new mark where 
leader landed after making his jump. 

The leader turns to group and cal’s their jumps, “Over.” 
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This means the players in the group are to jump 

r 
original takeoff line over the top of “player down” by usj 
leap-frog style. Failure by any player to miss the talenadt o 
or not complete the jump results in a new game. The “ 4 
down” would be replaced by the player failing to oh ayer 
required jump. The new “player down” would assume his - 
sition on the original takeoff line. A new game begins og 
the player just coming from the “down position” takin, = 
the leader’s job. 

If all players are able to comp!-:e the first jump set u 
the leader without fouling, then the game continues as follows: 
the leader jumps over the “player down” a second time and 
requires “player down” to assume his position on the new mark 
where the leader landed after making the jump. The leader 
turns to the group and calls their jumps, “One and over.” 

In this “one and over” jump, the jumper is required to Tun 
to the takeoff line, jump from one foot (as in the takeoff of 
the running broad jump, land on two feet, then spring leap- 
frog fashion over “player down.” If all players are successful 
on this jump, the leader continues to set up future jumps, 
naming for each a requirement such as “two and over,” “three 
and over,” etc. 

If a player believes the leader is requiring a jump which 
he himself would be unable to make, the player may challenge 
the leader to try the jump. This means the leader must dem 
onstrate his ability to make the particular jump he has calleg 
for the group. If the leader fails in his attempt he must take 
the “down position” back at the starting line for the be 
ginning of a new game. If the leader completes the challengef 
jump, then the challenger must take the “down position.” 

During a game if a player makes a jump in less than the re 
quirement set up by the leader, he forces the leader to take 
over the “down position.” An example of this might occur when 
the leader called for a “one and over” jump and one of the 
players was able to make the jump in “over.” 

As a safety measure in this game every player assuming 
the “down position” should learn to brace himself into » 
strong leap-frog position, feet wide spread, giving him a 
good foundation, and by all means his head should be tucked 
in well with his chin down on his chest. Jumpers should lear 
to jump over “player down” with their feet and legs well 
spread, but they should also learn to be alert in quick re 
covery from this position to a safe landing position on two: 
feet. 

The leader should act as referee in determining any fouls 
committed by the jumpers. Fouls result from failure to take 
off from the starting line and failure to comply with the re 
quired jump set up by the leader. 


om the 


Erwin G. FIEcEr 
Hingham Schools 
Hingham, Mass. 


An Adaptation of the Game “‘Cabinet-Ball” 
for Girls in Grades Six Through Twelve 


ae game of cabinet-balll! has proved to be a successful 
and satisfying game in class and extracurricular activities 
for girls of varied grade levels in several schools. Cabinet-balf 
differs from volleyball mainly in that a medicine ball is used 
and the ball is thrown rather than batted. The game resembles 
volleyball in respect to size of court, height of net, position 
of players, number of players, order of service, system of rota- 
tion, and method of scoring. Exceptions to the general play- 
ing rules of volleyball as described in the official rules of cabinet- 
ball found in Active Games and Contests? are as follows: 


Serving 
1. The ball is thrown with one hand from the service line. 
2. The service must be assisted by one player and then clear 
the net. 


1Bernard S. Mason, and Elmer D. Mitchell. Active Games 
and Contests. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1935. 
2Ibid, p. 494. 
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FOR GYM CLASSES WHEN GIRLS WEAR 
LoveLy MOORE GYM SUITS 


It’s easy to see why girls do better 
work when they’re wearing lovely 
Moore Gym Suits! In addition to 
looking smart, girls have that im- 
portant, self-assured feeling because 
they’re dressed in latest fashion and 
have comfortable fit and freedom for 
action as well. The result is better 
work, improved morale, greater pride 


in personal appearance. 


The style at left comes in a choice 
of delightful colors and Sanforized- 
shrunk fabrics. See this and other 
stunning new Moore styles now il- 
lustrated in the new 16-page booklet,. 
“Better Health with Moore Gym. 
Suits.” Write for your copy today... 
resolve to have your girls wear beau- 


tiful Moore Gym Suits this fall! 


* 


* 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 31 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. ¢ 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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If your classes are supplied by a local 
dealer, write us giving dealer’s name. 
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Receiving 

1. The ball may be caught with one or both hands. 

2. The ball is then put in play immediately by a pass to a 
teammate or by a throw-back over the net. 

3. The use of any part of the body to assist in catching is 
legal. 

Fouls 
Holding the ball longer than five seconds. 
Walking with the ball. 
Stepping over the boundary lines. 
Throwing downward or spiking. 
Making more than one pass before throwing the ball 
over the net. 

To adapt the game of cabinet-ball for girls of grades six 
through twelve several modifications seemed necessary. The 
following modifications are suggested for these grades. 

Service 
1. The ball may be thrown with two hands. 
Receiving 

1. After the service has cleared the net any number of 

passes may be made before the ball is thrown back over the 


net. 


Fouls 

1. Holding the ball longer than three seconds. This rule 
was changed from five to three seconds to speed up the game. 

2. The rule regarding walking with the ball was defined 
as taking more than one step toward the net while holding the 
ball. Players are not penalized for stepping back from the 
net while catching. The force of the throw and the weight 
of the ball often force a player to move backward while in the 
act of catching. However, players cannot regain this distance 
lost before throwing. 

3. The rule prohibiting throwing downward or spiking 
proved unnecessary. The height of the net and the height of 
the players determine whether or not the ball can be thrown 
in a downward direction. A good play is to drop the ball 
just over the net, but for most players to do this it is necessary 
to toss the ball in a rising direction to clear the net without 
the player, herself, touching the net. 

4. The rule determining the number of times the ball can 
be played after the service is completed was eliminated. Plac- 
ing no limit on the number of passes tends to promote team 
play and places no strain on the players in the back court. 

Rules and techniques that seem desirable in addition to ‘the 
general playing rules of the game are suggested here: 


Safety Rules 
1. The ball is rolled on the floor when not in play. 
2. Face and watch the ball at all times. 


Rule to Improve Team Play 

1. The server may not pass the ball to the same player twice 
in succession on the assist service. 

Coaching Hints and Skill Techniques 

1. A player catching the ball in the back court should pass 
the ball to a player in the second or first line. 

2. One of the most effective services is performed by the 
assist server standing with her back to the net and facing the 
official server. She catches the ball with both hands and whips 
the ball directly over her head. Using a jump increases the 
force and distance of the throw. A wrist snap added results 
in a serve that goes straight and low over the net. 

3. Of the throws used the two-handed techniques are the 
most effective. The only one-arm throw recommended is the 
shoulder push pass controlled at the start by both hands. 

The first of the schools to introduce cabinet-ball into the 
physical education program was Chariton High School, Chari- 
ton, Iowa. There it was proposed to make use of two medi- 
cine balls that were gathering dust in the school’s athletic 
equipment room. In Chariton the game was played by the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades using six-pound medi- 
cine balls. The sport proved to be so popular that it was 
included in the team sports program of the GAA. 

Further experimentation with the game took place in Wash- 
ington Junior High School in Clinton, Iowa. With the young- 
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er girls of grades seven and eight the balls used were 

in circumference and lighter in weight. The balls un 
four pounds and were only slightly larger than a ie 
basketball. Cabinet-ball became popular with that age Hon 
and was made a part of the GAA activities program. oy 


The game was introduced to grades six, seven, and ¢ 
at the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago = 
seventh and eighth grades used a four-pound ball. The ¢ 
grade successfully played the game using a deflated basketbaj 
stuffed with kapok and weighing about two and a half ' 
The enthusiasm for cabinet-ball displayed by the Lahena 
School pupils indicates a significant point in favor of Pd 
game since these pupils already have a well rounded pr & 
of activities. 


Cabinet-ball seems primarily valuable as a means of broad- 
ening the physical education programs of small schools where 
varied equipment is scarce and often difficult to secure. Most 
schools have a volleyball net, and the small, added expense of 
a medicine ball could easily be justified on the basis of enj 
ment of a new activity. 7 

In addition to the factor of enjoyment the sport POSSesses 
other distinct values. It is a good interim activity between 
fall and winter seasons, the learning period is brief, and the 
skills learned, particularly those of throwing and Catching 
carry over into other activities in the program. Team D 
is very important in the game. Maximum participation can 
be attained with modified rules to prevent a few from control. 
ling the ball. 

The rules of cabinet-ball are simple and the techniques are 
easily mastered so that almost immediate enjoyment can 
achieved even by less active and skilled participants. Approxi- 
mately six hundred girls have enjoyed playing cabinet-ball in 
four schools, and as a result of the success of the game the 
writer hopes that it will be adopted as a class and extra cyr- 
ricular activity in more schools. 

VIRGINIA RAMSEY 
Laboratory School 
The University of Chicago 


Golf Check 

VERYONE is familiar with the difficulties involved in 

keeping track of equipment. At our school golf equip. 
ment presented one of the biggest problems. For years at the 
end of spring semester, hostesses turned in, bags of clubs found 
in dormitory closets and halls, clubs were dug up out of leaf 
piles and from under shrubbery, rusted and ruined; and clubs 
and bags completely disappeared until the amount of equip- 
ment failed to meet the needs of even small classes. All sorts 
of appeals were made to the general student body, and in- 
structors made a special appeal to students in classes but to 
no avail. Something had to be done! 

For some time all equipment was kept strictly for classes, 
and students and faculty were deprived of its use. Classes 
suffered from lack of practice, and girls tried to borrow clubs 
by every available means. The instructors finally gave in and 
allowed only students enrolled in golf classes to use equip 
ment, but that did not work, either. 


We finally evolved a system, however, that seems to 
work. For the last three years not one club, or any other 
piece of golf equipment, has disappeared. The system is rela 
tively simple. Small white numbers were painted on all clubs, 
on the bottom of the club handle (near center of shaft). We 
have twenty-eight or more of every club which makes up @ 
golf set, so each type of club was marked from one to twenty- 
eight. The golf cabinet was locked and the key kept in the 
gymnasium office. Also in the office a file was kept with 
cards to be filled out by any student checking out equipment 
Any student desiring the use of the clubs must came to the 
office and fill out a card before securing the golf key. These 
cards are printed and ask for the following information: name 
of student; date; hour of checking out; approximate number 
hours’ use, overnight or weekend; to be used on or off campus; 
and list of equipment to be checked out. Each club must & 
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SARGENT CAMP IN PETERBOR- 
OUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OFFERS 


Opportunity to earn undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit in a six-week summer program 
conducted at the beautiful Sargent Camp, 
1,000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire—an ideal location 
for a valuable course of summer study, com- 
bined with recreation. 
EIGHT COURSES OFFERED TO MEN 
AND WOMEN 
July 12 — August 21, 1948 


1. Child Growth and Development 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
2. Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
3. Supervision in Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Mr. Arthur G. Miiler 
4. Organization and Administration 
of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
5. Leadership in Folk Dance— 
Theory and Practice 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
6. Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Emphasizing Materials and 
Methods 


Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Professor Anne Delano 
Professor Elizabeth Richey 
7. Nature Education 
Dr. William Vinal 
8. Arts and Crafts for Elementary 
Schools Miss F. Eleanor Elliott 


Also privilege to earn American Red Cross 
Certification in WATER SAFETY. 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, 
boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abund- 
ant historical, cultural and recreational resources in 
the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. 
Congenial Living Arrangements in Camp— 
Community Atmosphere. 


For Details of Summer Session at Sargent 
Camp, Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
8-A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


At 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON 


During the same six-week period (july 12- 
August 21, 1948) the following courses are 
offered at the main campus, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


1. Seminar in Health, Physical Ed- 


ucation and Recreation 
Professor John M. Harmon 
Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


2. Tests and Measurements in 


Health and Physical Education 
Professor John M. Harmon 


3. School Health Education 
Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


4. Organization and Administra- 


tion of Community Recreation 
Professor James A. Wylie 


5. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Professor James A. Wylie 


6. Child Growth and Development 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


7. Corrective Physical Education 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


8. Advanced Methods in the 


Coaching of Football 
Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 


9. The Administration of Physical 
Education and Athletics in 


Colleges and Universities 
Mr. Everett Dean 
Professor John M. Harmon 


10. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Basketball 
Mr. Everett Dean 
11. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Track 
Mr. Douglas Raymond 
For Details of Summer Session on Main 
Campus in Boston, Write 


DR. JOHN M. HARMON 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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listed by its painted number and club name or number, i. e., 
No. 13 (mashie 5). The card must then be signed by an in- 
structor or the department secretary and is refiled alphabeti- 
cally. When the equipment is returned, the student looks up 
her card, fills in the date (if. it is different from the one on 
which the equipment was checked out)and hour of checking 
in. The card is again signed by an instructor or the: secretary. 

Equipment may be checked out at any time during the day, 
except when in use for class, and up until noon on Saturday. 
Golf instructors and student assistants check the equipment 
and card file every two weeks. 

Last semester forty-five girls were enrolled in golf classes. 
One hundred and sixty-seven people checked out clubs and bags, 
and not one piece of equipment was lost or damaged. Since we 
have had such success with this system we feel that others may 
be interested in this brief description of it. 

Mrs. JoHN Moore, Jr. 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Did You Know That - - - 


5 leon United States Public Health Service recently an- 
nounced the latest results in connection with a study of 
health conditions among 2,000 white families in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, which was begun over 25 years ago. They discov- 
ered that about 35 out of every 1,000 persons have some 
chronic illness (heart disease, diabetes) or a major physical 
disability. At 45, there are about 100 chronic cases in 1,000 
men and women. At 60 there are nearly 250 chronically ill 
persons out of 1,000. ; 


* * * 


A* experiment in Caldwell, Idaho, has practically proved 
that the fly does not carry polio. DDT was used to kill all 
flies but in spite of this major outbreaks of the disease were 


reported. 
* * * 


7 College of William and Mary is now offering graduate 
work in health and physical education leading to the de- 
gree of master of arts. Courses will be offered in the regular 
session and in the summer session beginning this year. For 
further information address the Dean of the Summer School, 
the Dean of the College, or the chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education for Men or Women. 
* * * 


ORE and more evidence is being obtained to prove that 

German measles during the first three months of pregnan- 
cy may cause congenital malformations. In a recent report of 
132 mothers who had German measles during the first trimes- 
ter of pregnancy there were 18 babies reported as normal. 
Sixty-two weighed less than six pounds at birth, 76 had con- 
genital cataracts, 35 were found to be partially or completely 
deaf, 22 were microcephalic, and 46 were mentally retarded. 
Sixty-seven had malformations of the heart, 13 were found 
to have eye disturbances other than congenital cataracts, and 
two had dental defects. Malformations of the extremities and 
cleft palate were also found. 


7 American Congress of Physical Medicine will hold 
its 26th annual scientific and clinical session September 
7-11 inclusive at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. Full 
information as to scientific sessions and instruction courses 
may be obtained from the American Congress of Physical 
Medicine, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago’ 2, Illinois, 
* 


THE George Washington University School of Medicine 
announces a new course in physical therapy, to begin 
September 20, 1948. This will be a twelve months’ course 
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in physical therapy for both men and women, sybj 
final approval by the Council on Medica] Educ to 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association, Gat re 
of an accredited school of physical education Or mas 
and students who have completed three years of odie : 
cluding twenty-six hours of biological and physical — 
will be eligible for this course. For further informati 
application blanks write to Director, Department of Pa 
Medicine, the George Washington University Hosp; a4 
23rd Street, NW, Washington, D. C. Dial, $y 
M2FE than 60 nations have been invited to Send offical 
government delegates to present summaries of ti 
problems in their countries to participate in the First In 
national Poliomyelitis Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria — 
New York City, July 12-17, ™ 

NEW 16 mm. sound motion picture, “Scientific Floor 
Maintenance,” has just been announced by Hunti 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. It wil] be Pr 
to the staff of any school, hospital, industry, or inititae 
upon request. It illustrates the latest and most €cOnomica! 
methods of floor maintenance and it is shown without cost 
obligation. 


> 


Physical Education in Germany 
(Continued from page 392) 


fused into a unified method. This remained unalterg 
even during the period of National Socialism. Th 
attempt made by the latter regime to create in sport, 
stronger military training failed due to the inade 
quacy of the sports leaders whom they appointed 
the lack of unity within the National Socialist organ 
zations, when one part fought against another, an 
above all due to the passive resistance of the sports 
movement. This depended so exclusively upon fre 
will, that all compulsion was in vain. The training of 
sports teachers was reduced to one year and its scientific 
and welfare character taken away from it, as in al 
totalitarian systems it was desired not to educate me 
but to direct them. 

The war reaped a terrible harvest among the old and 
fully trained sports teachers, and the situation in th 
profession after the capitulation was desperate. Th 
universities disavowed their own institutes for physicd 
education because during the Nazi period these hal 
adapted themselves even more to the spiritual comput 
sion and had produced nothing but imitation science 
The Hochschule fur Leibesubungen which had be 
dissolved by National Socialism was therefore 1 
opened, and since circumstances made Berlin imposi- 
ble, Cologne was selected. The remaining specialiss 
were united there, and the three-year training peridl 
was re-established in order to produce a fully trainel 
body of teachers, in command of the whole range ¢ 
physical education. The university institutes wet 
at the same time awakened to new life, and @ 
deavored to model their training upon that of th 
Hochschule. In Bavaria a Sports Academy was founéd 
which is beginning with a two-year course. A me 
body of leaders is therefore arising who must ensit 
that sports become a blessing for youth and not a dé 
aster. 
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' Sports are of course bound up with life in general 
so that the latter must be reflected in it. Some very 

desirable manifestations are noticeable in sports 
“ h are tied up with the moral collapse of the pop- 
w “ah Sports must overcome these of itself and 
poor exert a beneficial influence upon public life. 
This can only be achieved through sports teachers of 
very high quality who themselves embody the idea of 
physical and spiritual harmony. 

The new sports teacher who relies no longer upon 
any kind of compulsion must have a great power to 
attract. He must draw people to himself and be able 
to exert a lasting influence upon their mode of life. He 
must guard youth against too much activity and age 
against a lack of it. His social quality must therefore 
be developed alongside his technical ability. Sports are 
a school of democracy. Youth must therefore not only 
learn the rules of the game of democracy but inwardly 
digest its human dignity and beauty. We therefore 
let the sports teachers form friendly groups adminis- 
tered by themselves at an early period in their training. 
We offer them as ferment the fine arts—music, sing- 
ing, choral dancing, drawing, sculpture, and whatever 
other activity awakens the creative spirit in men. Art 
and sports seem to us to be akin in their deepest 
spiritual roots. Sports for us represent the poetry of 
the body, an immersion in nature, a return to the 
purely human, a striving after self-discipline and self- 
perfection. Therein to grow ripe is the goal of German 
physical education. To meet in friendship the youth 
of other peoples striving competitively after this noble 
goal is our great need. «» 


Therapeutics 
(Continued from page 397) 


ments. School administrators should employ only 
teachers with adequate professional education for 
these specialized responsibilities. 

d. A teacher with graduate work in this field 
should be provided to serve one large school or 
several schools in one area. 

e. Since all teachers are concerned with this pro- 
gram they should have some education in body mech- 
anics in order to assume their responsibilities. 

f. Supervisors, coordinators, principals, and other 
administrators should have sufficient knowledge and 
understanding to organize-and evaluate the program. 


5. The time allotment for physical education activi- 
ties should be adequate for the needs of the child. 
This should not be less than one hour per day. 

a. In many cases the time for the therapeutic 
program should be in addition to the regular program. 

b. For this type of work several short periods a 
day may be more effective than one longer period. 

__¢. A portion of the student's work may be done 
without direct supervision of the teacher. 

6. The student load in the specialized program is 
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Of Two Ply Fine Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors— 
Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green—Sizes 22 to 46 
SKIRTLESS $18.00 DOZ. 

FRONT SKIRT $27.00 DOZ. 


198 


LANE STA DRY 
AVIATOR 
Deep Back 
Watertight Seal 
Easy Pull Surface 
Individually Packed 
White 


$7.20 DOZ. 


193 


MOLDED AVIATOR 


Watertight Deep Back 
White, Red or Blue 


$5.33 DOZ. 


Similar Cap 
Without Chin Strap 
207 
$4.80 DOZ. 


Write for New Complete Catalog 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
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necessarily small. Adequate time must be allowed for 
individual instruction and record keeping. 

7. A special room adequate in size should be avail- 
able throughout the day for this program in each school. 

a. The room should be warm, well lighted and 
ventilated, and attractive. 

b. The floor and wall space should be free or 
reserved for necessary equipment. 

c. The room should be accessible from the dress- 
ing room and should offer reasonable privacy. 

d. The room should be available to the students 
for individual work under supervision. 

8. Appropriate costumes should be worn by the 
students so that body action may be readily observed. 
(Tank suits are suggested for girls and trunks for 
boys). 

9. Equipment for the program should be adequate 
but not necessarily costly. A minimum list would in- 
clude mirrors, mats, stall bars, exercise tables, stools, 
and an infra-red lamp. Certain cases may require 
more specialized equipment. 

10. Schools especially designed for the orthopedically 
handicapped should be provided in the public school 
system either on an area or community basis. 


Summary 

1. The effectiveness of the entire program is de- 
pendent upon the efforts of the administrative officers 
of the school. 

2. ‘he environment (school, home, community ) 
should be conducive to the best psycho-physical 
development of the student. 

3. Improved functioning in body mechanics should 
be an outcome of the total physical education program. 

4. Individual needs can be met only by individual- 
ized programs which may be preventative and/or cor- 
rective in nature. 

5. A program which interests the students with full 
recognition of all individual characteristics is essen- 
tial. 

6. No individual and no single school should work 
alone but all agencies must be utilized for best results. 

7. The results of research in corrective physical 
education, rehabilitation, and reconditioning should be 
available to school personnel. 


Selected Bibliography 

1. Army Air Forces, Training Aids Division, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff. Handbook of Recovery, Manual 
No. 23. New York: Training Headquarters, Army Air Forces, 
1 Park Avenue, 1944. (rescinded). 

2. Navy Department. Handbook of Physical Training for 
Use in Rehabilitation Program. Washington, D. C.: Navy De-. 
partment. (rescinded). 

3. War Department. Technical Manual 8-292, Physical Re- 
conditioning. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1944. 

4. Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the AMA. Health Education, Rev. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1948. 

5. National Committee on School Health Policies. Suggested 
School Health Policies. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1945. 

6. Rathbone, Josephine, Corrective Physical Education. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1944. 
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Student Health Service Programs 


(Continued from page 398) 


service” days, college and community newspapers and 
radio stations are all instruments for the dispensing of 
information concerning the activities of the health 
service department. 


Brown? states that 49 percent of the colleges he sup. 
veyed had a definite and planned publicity or Orienta- 
tion program. This indicates a definite trend jn that 
direction. The publicity program should not resort to g 
propaganda outburst with the purpose in mind of gain. 
ing special concessions for the department but, instead 
should stress an educational program to improve the 
health of the college community. Knowledge of the 
health program is essential to any real understanding 
of its worth, and the extent to which it is used and SUp- 
ported depends in large measure upon the type and 
amount of publicity it receives. 

Pre-college publicity about the health service of the 
college is now practiced by many of our best uni. 
versities. The University of California! sends out g 
pamphlet entitled “So She’s Coming to California,” 
which presents a pictorial and essay description of the 
health facilities that will be available to the student 
while in residence. Short personal paragraphs about 
the staff are included with accompanying pictures. This 
is reassuring to parents and is educational publicity of 
the best type for parent and student alike. 


Publicity and orientation are carried on through the 
medical examination, daily visits to health clinics, and 
during hospitalization. The health service department 
that is progressive and alert is constantly planning and 
utilizing all possible oppurtunities to inform the public 
and the college body of its purposes and needs. 


Health Service Accounting 

Health service departments have in recent years 
greatly improved their records and their accounting 
systems. This has been necessary due to required an- 
nual reports, for ease and economy in guidance and con- 
sultation, and in order to provide data for public rela- 
tions and research. Many health services have adopted a 
“unit record system’ by which is meant a record which 
includes all information available relative to the indi- 
vidual’s physical, mental, and emotional status. The 
record is usually maintained at the central record de- 
partment of the student health service. It is thus avail- 
able for transcription or consultation by properly qualt- 
fied officers from other departments of the University, 
such as military, guidance, and physical education. 


The records of the health service are used increas- 
ingly as a basis for reports to parents in case of a.stu- 
dent’s illness or injury. It is the practice of the most 
efficient health service departments to furnish monthly 
and annual reports of their activities to the proper ad- 
ministrative officers of the college. ‘hese reports usual- 


9W. B. Brown, op. cit., p. 12. 
10“So She’s Coming to California,” California Monthly, De 
cember, 1945, pp. 16-17. 
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ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
- - - EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNI- 
VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay- 
customers don’t realize it—it’s there. 


But COMFORT is something everyone can feel 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers—to afford 
plenty of knee room. There’s 18” between foot 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that’s 
regular Chair Height. 


a The simple folding arm principle (no close fit- 
y ting slides to bind) is used to insure ease of op- 

j 8” ENED eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
pou seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 
4 sway, urider highly excited crowds. 


Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort. 
Universal Has It — and To Spare. 
* Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 


_ BLEACHER COMPANY 


: Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Y 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


There’s nothing like a chart 
to show children the proper 
method of toothbrushing 


This Chart, printed on heavy paper and 
securely tinned at top and bottom, comes 
equipped for hanging. Authoritatively 
prepared, this teaching aid is available at 
the low cost of 30c each. 


This Order Blank is for your convenience: 


Actual Size 21” x 25 Va" 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
222 East Superior Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 


' 
DENTAL Please ship_____ copies of your TOOTHBRUSHING CHART 
AS 0 | AT 0 N at 30c each. Remittance of is enclosed. 
CJ Please bill 
222 E. Superior Street NAME 
Chicago 11, Illinois ; ADDRESS 
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RECREATION 


magazine 


REPORTS recreation activities 
RECORDS recreation philosophy 


DESCRIBES new programs 


KEEPS the recreation worker 
up-to-date 


Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS’N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Graduate, Registered Occupational Therapists 
and Trained Recreation Workers for Assign- 
ments in Illinois State Psychiatric Hospitals, 
Schools for Mental Defectives, Children’s and 
Correctional Institutions. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 
GOOD SALARIES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
EXCELLENT RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLAN 
MAINTENANCE AVAILABLE 


Write: 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


State Armory Springfield, Illinois 
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ly include selected statistics with comparisons with 
vious years, any unusual health situations Which = 
exist, needs of the departments, the health staff ay 
search and papers produced by the staff, and q seid 
of their plans for the future. mn 

This trend points to a more efficient, scientif, 
accurate contribution on the part of the health 
departments to the total health program of the instity. 
tion. The guidance program without adequate and cor. 
rect records can never achieve its maximum Zoals for 
student development. In this trend of improvi 
records and accounting systems, the health service pro- 
gram is striving toward the scientific acme demanded 
by modern research and medicine. 


C, and 
SErvice 


Increasing Scope of Medical Services 

The health service departments have increased the 
scope of medical service tremendously in the past tyo 
or three decades. Many of the earlier medical exanj. 
nations were largely anthropometric and consisted of 
measuring height, weight, chest circumference, and tak. 
ing routine pulse counts. The author surveyed ten oy. 
standing college health services in the United States 
and gives the following as a partial list of the services 
rendered: complete physical examination, all immuyi- 
zations, X-ray of the lungs, Wassermann tests, uris- 
alysis, laboratory work, audiometer tests, tests for 
visual acuity and color vision, dental examinations, 
minor and major surgery, hospitalization, fluoroscopies 
and fluorograms, mental hygiene and psychiatric exam- 
inations, allergy tests, out-patient and ambulatory sery. 
ice, first aid, guidance, counseling, teaching, services to 
athletic teams, testing of eyes and fitting of glasses, 
dietary service, sanitation inspections, skin treatment, 
ear examinations, physical therapy, drugs, dressings, 
ambulance service, and the insuring of a healthy en- 
vironment for college personnel. 

The health service staff of today is composed mainly 
of specialists, while the older health service staffs were 
composed largely of general practitioners. More and 
more it appears that the complete health service facil- 
ities of the larger colleges will include a complete hos- 
pital with all modern appliances, staffed by a group of 
specialists and able to operate independently from all 
city or county medical units if the emergency so de 
mands. As colleges decrease in enrollments, the medical 
facilities correspondingly decrease until in most small 
colleges dependence is placed upon local hospitals, part- 
time physicians, and specialists for most of the services 
rendered. The potentialities of the student health 
service program leads the author to believe that in the 
future the scope and range of services rendered wil 
continue to multiply and thus will better serve the stu- 
dent population, the faculty, the employees, and the 
community. 


Health Service Facilities 
Since no two colleges have quite the same problems 
in caring for ill students, there is much variation m 
the amount and character of clinical facilities provided 
within the college. Parents usually expect the college 
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to guide their children toward competent and _pro- 
0 


‘ent medical services in event of illness. If the com- 
ne , medical service and hospital facilities are not 
roel to meet this need, it becomes contingent upon 
ne to'take over the responsibility. 

The minimum quarters for a health service depart- 
ment should consist of an office and examining room 
with essential equipment for a_ nurse, part-time 
physician, and a record clerk. The better health service 
departments in American colleges now provide medical 
service and hospital facilities equal to those found in 
the best private and municipal hospitals. 

Diehl and Shephard"! are of the opinion that a mini- 
mum of eight beds for each 1,000 students enrolled 
should be provided by the college infirmary or hospital, 
and that provisions should be made to expand these bed 
facilities to fifteen per 1,000 students for emergency 
situations. Colleges without infirmary or hospital facil- 
ities should have contracts with private hospitals for 
bed facilities for ill students in the same ratio. 


Facilities for minor surgery are found in practically 
all of the better college health service departments, and 
in most of these colleges facilities for major surgery are 
also available. The location of the college to a large ex- 
tent determines the provision of facilities for major 
surgery by the health service department. 


The range of college health service facilities in the 
United States extends from the one-room office in the 
small college to the completely equipped hospital in the 
larger college. The present trend in clinical facilities 
appears to point to a great improvement in this respect 
in the colleges of the United States. In Texas, the 
University of Texas has plans completed for the con- 
struction of a complete, fully equipped and modern hos- 
pital, and this is indicative of the trend to improve 
present clinical facilities in the colleges of the United 
States. The author is of the opinion that college ad- 
ministrators are becoming aware of the necessity of 
better medical care and medical facilities for the student 
and faculty population. As this awareness becomes 
more acute, adequate clinical facilities will be the end 
result. 


Summary 


As a result of the literature surveyed, data collected 
and analyzed, and a study of the practices in use at the 
outstanding health service departments in American 
colleges, the author submits the following trends as 
being predominant in the field of student health service: 


1. There is a growing insistence that there be a syn- 
thesis of all health agencies which contribute to the 
mental, social, and physical health of the college 
population. 

2. Counseling and guidance is now considered so 
vital a part of the. college program that most colleges 


have established special departments or agencies for 
this purpose. 


3. The recognition that an adequate health service 


serves the health of the mind as well as the health of 
1 


11H. S. Diehl and C. E. Shephard, op. cit., p. 89. 
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the body has resulted in special stress on mental 
hygiene. 

4. A planned and organized research program by the 
health service department is generally recognized as a 
necessity, if the department is to be scientific and make 
its contribution to the total educational program. 

5. The educational rather than the clinical aspects of 
the health service program are receiving more attention 
now than ever before. 

6. There is an increasing belief that health service 
costs should be borne partly by the student and partly 
by the school. The ratio of division of cost between 
student and school depends upon the philosophy of the 
college relative to its responsibility for student health. 

7. There is an increasing tendency to make the facil- 
ities of the college health service available to the faculty 
and employees. 

8. Publicity and orientation of the services rendered 
to the students, the faculty, the employees and the com- 
munity are being currently stressed, and indications 
are that in the future this phase will receive even more 
attention. 

9. There is a growing recognition of the value and 
need of adequate health service accounting systems. 

10. The scope and range of services rendered by the 
student health service is multiplying rapidly. This in- 
creased range and scope of services automatically in- 
creases the number of specialists on the staff and re- 
duces the number of general physicians. «» 


Riflery for Women 
(Continued from page 396) 


colleges and many of the small colleges have a women’s 
rifle team and welcome competition. 

18. Establish motivating influences, such as visual 
aids, motion pictures, photographs, literature, news- 
paper articles and pictures, magazines and periodicals, 
charts, etc. lave an attractive, ever-changing, stimulat- 
ing bulletin board, Post superior targets. 

19. Hold occasional business meetings, and _ social 
programs for all members. 

20. Consult the National Rifle Association about 
various marksmanship tournaments and awards that 
are administered through their organization and _ in- 
terest your students in them. 


Riflery at the Pennsylvania State College 


The Women’s Rifle Club at The Pennsylvania State 
College is one of eleven extracurricular activity clubs 
sponsored and supported by the Women’s Recreation 
Association. The Rifle Club, like all other clubs, is 
established on the basis of its particular constitution. 
Each spring, at the close of the rifle season, a business 
meeting of all members is called to elect officers and to 
formulate a calendar for the next year. A final detailed 
summarization of the activities, schedule, match re- 
sults, individual high scoring results, and head hours of 
participation in the club for the present year is pre- 
pared and recorded on a special form provided by the 
Women’s Recreation Association. 


Rifle instruction at the College is confined co 
pletely to the extracurricular program. There o i 
usually about 125 members. This number drops to os 
proximately 80 members during the year which ; 
about all that can be properly cared for in the faclitieg 
of the women’s range in after-school hours, lana 
tion groups are scheduled from 4 to 5, 7 to g and 
8 to 9 p. mM. daily. Each of these members reports 
twice a week and many of them three and four times 
a week of their own volition. 

The Rifle Club’s program usually starts about the 
first of November and carries through to the last of 
April. Their program for the season includes scheduled 
instruction periods for beginners, practice periods 
for experienced marksmen, leadership assignments 
individual, intramural, and telegraphic intercollegiate 
matches, business meetings, and occasional social pro. 
grams. Their range has five firing points and js jp 
the women’s physical education building. It is access. 
ible to the women members at all times for special 
practices and is not available to any groups other than 
those who are members of the club. All equipment js 
the property of the Women’s Recreation Association, 
Ammunition is provided by the association gratis to all 
club members. There is no fee for membership or in- 
struction. The women’s physical education department 
provides all instruction and supervision. 

Each of the clubs sponsored by the Women’s Re. 
creation Association is established on a sound demo- 
cratic basis, and each operates similarly. All women 
students are eligible for membership. In the Rifle 
Club beginners are assigned to instruction periods 
while the experienced marksmen are screened and as- 
signed to practice periods. The latter group represents 
the honorary group and the members call themselves 
the “100 Club.” They fire in all matches for the club. 
Beginners may join this group as they qualify. Exper- 
ienced students may be displaced from it as they dis- 
qualify. Each club, then, has a beginners’ group and an 
honorary group. The students in the upper group are 
also assigned as assistant coaches in the beginners’ in- 
struction periods and endeavor to help them progress to 
the upper level. It is the objective of the new student to 
not only learn to shoot but also to qualify for this 
honorary group. It is the objective of the skilled student 
to retain her position in the honorary group and to 
assist the new girl to qualify for it. This practice en- 
courages a very sound democratic principle and nur- 
tures a fine philosophy of cooperation and helpfulness 
among the students. 


Facilities for the Rifle Range 


The facilities needed for riflery are not prohibitive. 
Perhaps the greatest single feature to be secured is a 
desirable area for a shooting range or gallery. Many 
basements have unused stretches of sufficient length 
that would serve well for a start. After the sport is 
well established and well attended other desirable 
areas may be more easily obtained. A rifle range for 
women students offers the best possibilities if located 
in the physical education building for women where all 
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other recreational activities are concentrated. So 

laced, there would also be more effective supervision 
of the facilities, the equipment, supplies, and instruc- 
tion. A more successful administraton of the whole 
situation would be assured. 

Indoor shooting ranges are usually fifty feet or sev- 
enty-five feet long. Most colleges have fifty-foot ranges. 
This distance refers to the area from the muzzle of the 

n to the target. In addition to this stretch it is neces- 
sary to provide for sufficient clearance behind the firing 
line for shooting mats, other necessary equipment and 

eneral traffic. Thirty feet is suggested as a minimum. 
If there is too much room the possibility of having a 
great many spectators is certain but undesirable be- 
cause of distraction to the participants. The width of 
the room is optional and depends upon how many fir- 
ing points are desired or possible. The suggested thirty- 
foot clearance could be reduced somewhat according to 
the width of the range. The ceiling height, likewise, is 
optional. It should be sufficient to permit plenty of 
head room and to allow for safety and good ventilation. 
Powder fumes can become very unpleasant. Windows 
serve a purpose only in providing ventilation between 
shooting periods. A dark room and electric lights pro- 
vided with reflectors and flood-light lenses are all to be 
desired in preference to natural light. Target lights 
may be so placed as to reflect from the ceiling or the 


floor, or they may be attached to the sides of the target 
boxes as desired. All lights may be turned off during 
firing except the target flood lights, or the room may be 
kept completely lighted at all times. This is a matter 
of choice. If the former practice obtains there should 
be some shielded lights behind the firing line and at the 
scoring table to facilitate obvious necessities there. 
Heat is necessary for comfort. A cold body is tense. 
Relaxed muscles are essential for accurate shooting. 

There are two types of indoor ranges. The closed 
range is constructed with wires and tracks suspended 
from the ceiling and extending from each firing point 
to each target. They serve as carriers for the scoring 
targets. A crank or wheel beside each participant, 
within easy reach, is manipulated to retrieve and return 
the scoring targets. This eliminates the necessity of 
walking to the target to secure scores and reduces the 
danger of accidents. However, since such a gallery is 
filled with wires the area cannot be used for any other 
type of activity. The open range, on the other hand, is 
clear and free from any obstructions. Upon orders 
from the range manager or instructor, the participants 
walk forward to the targets to secure scores. There is, 
obviously, some possibility of danger in the open range. 
However, if proper regimentation is established and 
followed, perfect safety should prevail. The floor area, 
then, is available for other types of activity when not 


Re-condition time is here... Call a Hillyard Maintaineer 


There is no floor problem too large or too small for Hillyard Floor 
Treatment Maintaineers. Hillyard’s have products for every type sur- 
face in every type of institution, from the basement floor to the 
roof top and Hillyard trained men to give you the utmost in eco- 
nomical Floor Treatment, Safety and Sanitation Maintenance. 


Alabama S 


OFFICE PLANT 


Floor Treatment and Mantenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


Write or wire us today for the HIill- 
yard Floor Treatment Maintaineer near- 
est you, his advice is entirely FREE. 
Send for this free book. 


me 
WHLVARD COMPANY 


Francisco, Calif, DistrisuToRS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIESNow York 23" N. Y. 
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“SWIM-AID"! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
At your local Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dep't 
Store or write to: 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New York 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS | 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES > 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT ‘ee 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
SEND \Quatity AND SOLD 
GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
caraot INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


“H.&R. No. | Dry Marker” 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control & Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—5O Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—24 Ibs. 


No Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet E-8 : 
H. G&G R. MFC. CO. — PALMS STA. — LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


MID-WEST SUMMER SPORTS CAMP 
HOCKEY — TENNIS — SWIMMING 


August 29 — September 5 
September 5 — September 12 — 1948 
COLLEGE CAMP, ‘WISCONSIN on LAKE GENEVA 
Directed by: Irene A. Clayton, Suzanne R. Cross, Helen |. Driver. 


HOCKEY: Suzanne R. Cross, President U. S. Field Hockey Assoc. 
1946-’47; Member U. S. Hockey Teams; Member U. S. Tour- 
ing Teams. Coach—Mt. Pocono Hockey Camp, Pa. 


TENNIS: Helen |. Driver, Assoc. Professor, Sargent School Phys- 
ical Education, formerly University of Wisconsin. Author— 
Tennis for Teachers. 


SWIMMING: Emelia Louise Kilby, instructor, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Qualified American Red Cross instructor. 


ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE TO: 
MISS IRENE A. CLAYTON 
P. O. Box 144 Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


being used for target practice, and the cost of retriey. 
ing equipment necessary in the closed range 6 
eliminated. 

The walls and floor of a range may be of stone, py; 
or cement in those areas where there is some possibif 
of stray shots or splattering fragments of lead, At the 
target end of the range a steel plate standing againg 
the wall at a 30- to 45-degree angle with the top 
foremost is desirable. This should rise to a hej 
sufficient to protect the upper area of the wall and 
should extend around the side falls for a few feet. 
purpose of such a backstop is to prevent bullets from 
passing through the wall and chipping the wall, and to 
deflect splatter downward. Otherwise the splatter 
might travel all the way back to the participants and 
cause injury. If an old basement area is used and the 
wall is such that these dangers are not present, a steel 
backstop would not be necessary and would eliminate 
costly construction. Access to the room should always 
be from behind the firing line only. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Rifles.—Specifications for intercollegiate competition 
call for any .22 calibre rifle not weighing over ten 
pounds. Any sights not containing glass may be used, 
The trigger pull must be at least three pounds, One 
rifle for each firing point is sufficient, although more 
are desirable. Many girls own their own rifles and 
prefer to use them. 


Target Boxes——Each firing point should have a tar- 
get box, or target butt. These boxes are made of one- 
inch wood. A good size is 50 inches high, 32 inches 
wide, and 11 inches deep. Steel plates laid horizontally 
and at a 30- to 45-degree angle in the box at intervals 
sufficient to prevent bullets from passing through the 
back of the box will deflect splatter downward and se- 
cure it. The box should be filled with sand to hold the 
fragments. A frame or slide about 18 inches high and 
covered with one-quarter-inch sheet rubber should be 
so placed in the front of the box that it may be raised 
to different heights. The paper scoring target is sus- 
pended from the top of this slide by means of hooks 
and rests against and directly in the middle of the rub- 
ber covering. The purpose of the rubber is to prevent 
lead and sand splash. Nothing will serve this purpose 
so well as rubber because a hole pierced through rubber 
will immediately close itself before the splash occurs. 
Our target butts have doors which are hinged at the 
bottom. These doors are opened flat to the floor during 
rifle season and closed with a hasp and padlock when 
the season terminates. On the inside of each door we 
have a thin plywood sighting board which can be raised 
to a perpendicular position by means of hinges on the 
lower edge. When in use this board is held in place by 
an arm extending from the side of the target box. This 
is a very practical and convenient arrangement. 

The height of the target box suggested in this article 
is for shooting from the prone, sitting, and kneeling 
positions only. Women’s intercollegiate matches usual- 
ly call for prone position only, but some advanced 
women marksmen like to practice in the other two posi 
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as for variety. For shooting from the standing 
tion, obviously, the targets should be higher. 
Targets.—Specifications for intercollegiate 
ompetition require official National Rifle Association 
ffty-foot indoor gallery targets for the fifty-foot range. 
Their official seventy-five foot target is used of course 
for any matches that are fired at that distance. Women 
usually shoot fifty feet. 
Ammunition.—Specifications for intercollegiate com- 
petition require any standard .22 calibre rim fire am- 
munition. 
Shooting Mats.—Mats are necessary for shooting in 


the prone, sitting, and kneeling positions. Shooting 
mats may be purchased but gymnasium mats or thin 
cot mattresses will serve satisfactorily. 

Spotting Scope.—At least one 20- to 30-power spot- 
ting scope is necessary. This is used behind the firing 
line by the instructor for observing the location of shots 
on the scoring target. A spotting scope beside each 
participant, and used by the student coach, is desirable 
but not necessary. 

Shooting Jackets——Padded shooting jackets are 
necessary for comfort and to assist in securing the gun. 
Old army jackets may be remodeled for this purpose 
and serve quite satisfactorily. 

Scoring Gauge——A scoring gauge is used to de- 
termine scores that are questionable. A gauge is not 
necessary but certainly very helpful. 


Ammunition Blocks.—Blocks are easily made. One- 
inch blocks of wood 2% inches wide and 5 inches long 
with sufficient holes the size of a cartridge to hold as 
many rounds of ammunition as desired serve a very 
good purpose. Ammunition is greasy and if laid on the 
mats will soon spread a greasy surface upon them. If 
ammunition is placed in a block it is kept clean, orderly, 
and readily accountable. 

Sighting Boxes.—These boxes are used for sighting 
practice only. They are made of light weight wood 
about 12 inches high, 18 inches long, and 9 inches wide 
and should be notched out to hold the muzzle and the 
stock of the rifle. This is the procedure used in sight- 
ing practice previously explained. Sometimes these 
boxes are used by the sight marker in place of the 
sighting board recommended heretofore. 


Sight Markers.—For conditioning purposes sight- 
ing practice is essential for the beginner. These mark- 
ers consist of a three-inch piece of tin covered with 
white paper or paint and having a black bull’s-eye in 
the center equal to approximately the size of the ten 
and nine ring on the scoring target. This is attached to 
a handle made of wood one-half inch wide, one-quarter 
inch thick, and 14 inches long. There should be one for 
each target. 


The response to riflery at Pennsylvania State College 
has been most gratifying, in numbers, enjoyment, and 
results gained by those who participate. The thrill 
that comes to women students through improved scores, 
and, finally, consistent straight shooting that will give 
competition to any able marksman is difficult to evalu- 
ate. Only the student can appraise it. It brings the 
same joy that comes to anyone who arrives at a level 
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of creditable accomplishment in any pursuit. To the 
woman marksman it means that discipline, regimenta- 
tion, steadiness, accuracy, exactness, coordination, pre- 
caution, and poise have taken hold within her and have 
become inbred through hours of training and practice. 
It means that she has enhanced her personality with 
these fine achievements and that they will be helpful to 
her in many other ways all through life. It means, too, 
that she has learned to shoot a gun skillfully, grace- 
fully, and with confidence, for the marksman who can 
“call her shots” and call them as they have fallen has 
developed a skill to a very fine degree, and one that is 
peculiar to riflery only. At her request the first good 
target always goes home to Dad. That is one of the 
greatest thrills of all for her, and for Dad as well. «» 


Problems on the Elementary Level 
(Continued from page 407) 


of the particular needs of each community and the 
teacher and administrator should work together on this 
project. Care of equipment and sharing of equipment 
should be provided for in an overall plan. Each 
school has its own particular problems in the noon 
hour and recess periods. Curricular planning must be 
carried on with this in mind. Our own program 
must be flexible enough to provide adaptations to 
varying situations, 


The program during the noon hour and recess 
periods is usually one of two types. It is either highly 
organized or one of non-interference by teachers. In 
the latter situation “might” usually makes for “right.” 
Is this socialization? A special teacher working with 
an administrator or a supervisor working witlr a princi- 
pal and teaching staff should be able to solve the prob- 
lems peculiar to each school’s situation. We do not 
have to visit large cities to find cases in which it is 
considered trespassing if school grounds are used 
after school hours. Some schools have met this 
problem by staggering the program of the physical 
education teacher so that a playground can be used 
after school hours. 

The health program is a responsibility of the en- 
tire school, but there are some phases which must 
be accepted as-a responsibility of the physical educa- 
tion program. In most situations in which the health 
program has been dependent upon incidental teaching 
rather weak programs exist. ‘The teacher of physical 
education can foster right attitudes toward health 
in various ways. Children can be guided to select 
games which are suitable for warm or cold days. 
Wearing of wraps to avoid cooling off too quickly, 


washing of hands and combing of hair after pla 
fore returning to the classroom, and regard for 
safety of others are only a few of the concrete .. 
in which she may aid the general health program : 
fitting question here is that of how much time : 
mains for the children to play if there is q tw = 
minute play period. The necessity for coordination 


of programs and the blocking of time is again evident 


Too little has been done in posture training j 
the elementary school. This is something which ae 
not be developed in one class alone but other teacher 
mu:t be able to turn to someone for: counsel a 
guidance. We know too little of correct approaches and 
the schools are few indeed where expert guidance js 
offered when individual corrective procedures are 
needed. 

Another phase which needs marked development in 
the elementary school is physical education for the 
handicapped child. Some cities have special schools 
and employ physiotherapists but these schools are 
the exception rather than the rule. Should the de. 
partments of physical education provide training and 
outline general programs that will provide a working 
basis for the teacher who is not highly specialized? 

Supervisors and administrators themselves are 
partially responsible for the slow development of our 
elementary program. It is a commonplace procedure 
when a well trained individual has proved himself or 
herself successful in the elementary field for them to 
be approached by an administrator or supervisor sug. 
gesting that there is an opening in this junior high 
school or that senior high school. The program there 
is not going too well and here is a well trained in- 
dividual whom they are certain will straighten things 
out. Elementary positions must be made attractive 
and no differentiation of rank maintained if we are 
going to keep individuals of high calibre working in an 
elementary program. 

Another area which has been sadly neglected is 
the field of research on the elementary level. Studies in 
this field have been limited in number. Children’s 
interests have been surveyed repeatedly. These sur- 
veys and studies in child development should serve as 
stepping stones for some practical pieces of research 
in physical education. It should be possible to dis- 
cover facts which could be used to substantiate our 
claims for contributing to the social and _ physical 
development of children. 

A detailed survey of literature concerned with 
research in motor activities in the elementary school 
has led the writer to draw the following conclusions. 
Research which has been conducted for the elementary 
years has varied in its purposes and has been carried on 


Square Dancers 
Learn ae and Call Square Dances, C. D. Foster, 


art I or Part II $1.00 
Year’s subscription to AMERICAN SQUARES, 

the American Folk Dance Magazine 1.00 
Special Offer, Part I and subscription 1.60 
Charley Thomas: 12 Homemade Square ‘Dances 50 


We have a large stock of otherwise unavailable books and records, 
_with and without calls, write for our catalogue. 


AMERICAN SQUARES The American Folk Dance Magazine 


121-8 Delaware Street Woodbury, New Jersey 


A. CHATILA & CO. (Manufacturer) 
Presents 
Leotards, Tights, Tunic & Midriff Sets 
For DANCE and ATHLETIC WEAR 


1776-59th St. Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
Send for free Catalog 
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‘verse conditions with various recommendations. 
dies of physical skills and abilities can be 
hree groups: first, those studies which 


under d 
Most of the stu 


i into t 
doe fundamental elements that underly 


rformance of a motor skill, such as speed, agility, 


vation. balance, strength, endurance, and rhythm ; 
studies which have been concerned 
with the fundamental skills in physical education, 
such as running, throwing, jumping, catching, kicking, 
vaulting, and climbing ; third, those studies which have 
been concerned with achievement in sports skills, such 
_as basketball, baseball, soccer, volleyball, and football. 


Most of the investigators agree that in the age 
levels studied there is a gradual development of 
motor skills. Some have considered height and weight 
as well as age and sex in classification for motor 
activities. There is rather general agreement that 
sex differences in achievement show a greater diver- 
gence at progressive age limits. Several studies seem 
to indicate that girls are superior to boys in activities 
of the type which require finer bodily movements. 
Boys are superior in gross bodily movements. 

There is a dearth of material concerned with the 
best methods for teaching motor skills at these age levels 
and an obvious need for study to determine whether 
present curricular practices meet the needs of the 
growing child in his physical and social development. «» 
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Hostelling in France 
(Continued from page 402) 


ing to do heavy work, but they are good sports and 
are certainly holding up their end of the work. I guess 
they can’t help it if they don’t handle a pickax as 
gracefully as they do a dustmop. Then the sun comes 
out, and we move our buckets outside along with the 
tables and benches so that we can have dinner outside. 
That is, we will if we ever get the vegetables ready. 

We have a two-hour lunch period which is wel- 
come. It becomes very hot around noon if it’s a clear 


- day, and it is difficult to work out in that heat. We 


seldom rest as noon, though, because there are letters 
to write, clothes to be washed, and group meetings. 

After the lunch period our detail takes a few shovels, 
picks, crowbars, and heads for the sand pit we are 
making. I shovel sand, or rather dirt with a little 
sand.in it we, hope, onto a screen. Then one of the 
girls sifts it through and loads it in a pail; next we send 
it down a pulley device we rigged up to a spot below 
where another crew washes the product to purify the 
sand. Under ordinary conditions this could be dull, 
back-breaking work, but we have so many clowns in 
our outfit we are laughing all the time. Everything 
we do here in the Pyrenees is done in just that way 
and we try to have a sense of humor about the whole 
thing. 

When we first arrived, we went to bed early, but 
now we are getting our second wind. Consequently, 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


SARGENT 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
beginning June, 1949, is granted on completion 
of four-year course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Three five-week periods of 
instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in Spring. A major course in physical 
education with camping in education, dance, 
health, recreation or sports specialization. A.M.A. 
approved physical therapy may be chosen at the 
end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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when we have our free days, on Wednesdays and 
Sundays, we usually spend the time hiking into the 
mountains, 


21 July: A week ago today was Bastille Day, the 
big national holiday in France, and so we went into 
Cauterets to help with the celebrating. There were im- 
pressive fireworks, street dancing, and a general spirit 
of festivity. We sat on the curb near the band shell 
and started singing some American songs. The French- 
men particularly liked “Darktown Strutters’ Ball.” 
Then a group of Frenchmen gathered together and 
sang the ‘‘Pyrenees Mountain Song” for us. We had 
a good time. 


26 July: We're rolling down out of the mountains 
on our bikes tomorrow headed in the direction of the 
Mediterranean. It doesn’t seem possible that we have 
been here almost a month. I feel certain that the group 
relieving us won’t believe that we have accomplished 
very much. Wish they could have seen the place when 
we came in; then they’d know that a few changes have 
been made.* 


*The Hostelling Association has made plans for projects in 
Holland, France, and Germany for this summer. Anyone in- 
terested in being a part of one of these worthwhile projects 
may write to The American Youth Hostels, Inc., National Head- 
quarters, Northfield, Mass. for detailed information. 


a 
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Sokols: 1948 


(Continued from page 393) 


equality, brotherliness, and love of country,” a Sokol 
member must be ever faithful. 


In 1862, under the leadership of Tyrs and Fue- 
ener, the Sokol drew together 72 kindred spirits. Then 
it was only for men. A boys’ department was organ- 
ized in 1863. A division for women and girls was 
added six years later. The movement grew slowly 
but surely, despite the jealous eye of foreign rule. 
Twenty years after its inception there were nearly 20,- 
000 members. On the eve of World War I there 
were 120,000. That struggle and the establishment of 
the First Republic in 1918, marking the end of three 
hundred years of subjection to foreign dominion, gave 
membership an enormous impetus, raising the figure 
to 350,000. There are today 3,150 jednota (local 
units) and 52 supa (regional associations), all of 
which together make up the Czechoslovak Sokol Feder- 
ation, an organization numbering upwards of a mil- 
lion members. 


Such a figure, in a nation of only about twelve 
million, is of no slight social significance. It is today, 
as it has been for eighty years, an important phase 
of extra-scholastic and adult education in this country. 
For its membership the Sokol organization publishes 
several magazines for different age groups: Poupe, 
for children; Jaro, for youth; Nazdar, for grown ups; 
and the Sokolsky Vestnik, organ of the Czechoslovak 
Sokol Federation. 

The official Sokol Bulletin lists the organization's 


own facilities as 1,100 model gymnasiums 17 
summer exercise grounds, 142 swimming baths 0 
summer and winter camps, and 41 hostels sae 
numerous leased buildings and grounds, All bet 
ings and other facilities are paid for by the Phe ~ . 
ship. Adult members, 18 years of age and over 
an annual fee of 120 Kes., or $2.40, plus insura 
of about 10 cents. Boys and girls (6-14 years) tr 
young men and women (14-18) pay fees, differentiated 
for rural and city areas, the upper limit being $1.29 
plus insurance. 

The Sokol organization, so firmly rooted in Czech’ 
nationalism, so- widely and well known for its leader. 
ship on behalf of Czechoslovak freedom (it proud! 
numbers Masaryk and Benes among its distinguished 
men), could not fail to excite the hatred of the Nazi 
invaders, whose policy was to suppress or exterminate 
those who, by endowment and education, were best 
qualified to thwart their expansionist designs. The 
Federation of Sokols was dissolved in 1941, its 
funds and properties conftscated, and its leaders im. 
prisoned or put to death. It is said that the head. 
quarters lost 92 percent of its officials, while regional 
and local units lost 80 percent. One of the Tyrs 
House staff informs me that 20,000 Sokol members 
were arrested, and 5,000 lost their lives. Not a few 
of those who survived the brutalities and other hard- 
ships of concentration camps credit their survival to 
Sokol training, according to Karel Littloch, author of 
Mauthausen (1945), a description of the concentration 
camp as he knew it, who now carries on as head of 
one of Prague’s secondary schools. 


EST known to the world is the Sokol Slet, or 

Festival, which has demonstrated spectacularly 
to the public, at irregular intervals, everything that 
diligent, painstaking training on the part of its mem- 
bers has accomplished. To date there have been ten 
“slets,’” 1882, 1891, 1895, 1901, 1907, 1912, 1920, 
1926, 1932, and 1938. In the first one, 720 men took 
part. Women participated in the public displays for the 
first time in 1901. The fiftieth anniversary “slet,” in 
1912, exhibited upwards of thirty thousand athletes, 
men and women, young men and girls. All classes of 
participants at the tenth festival, held under the threat- 
ening cloud of war in 1938, made a grand total of 
255,890. 

Under brighter skies, Prague is preparing a gala 
celebration for 1948 which will shatter all precedents. 
[t is the 600th anniversary of the founding of Charles 
University, an institution that has weathered as many 
storms as has the little country which gave it birth 
It is anticipated that about 275,000 athletes will patti 
cipate. There may be some 60,000 from other lands 
America will send contingents. A million visitors 
more or less, are expected to alight in Prague. The 
great Sokol Masaryk Stadium is being enlarged so a 
to seat some 350,000 onlookers. Winter sports wert 


held in February in the High Tatras and in the’ 


Krkonose mountains, but the major show begins when 
school days end. Sokol pupils launch their program om 
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une 19, the young men and women take over on 
une 27, and adult performances will cap the climax 
during the week of July 1. , 

A mere wanderer in these parts, having sensed 

by sight and touch the bulging tram-cars of this 

and old city, even under the normal stress of its 
million inhabitants, cannot but wonder how the mir- 
acle of carrying a million more is to be contrived. 
But, witnessing the energetic operations that are daily 
in progress around Masaryk Stadium and its en- 
yirons, and the air of thoughtful concentration at 
Sokol headquarters, one will perhaps be disposed to 
believe in miracles—at least this one. 

Whatever may be expected of traffic engineers, ho- 
tel managers, and head waiters, when they come to grips 
with the many-sided problems of handling the great 
concourse of Sokol participants and city visitors, there 
can be no doubt as to the state of readiness of every 
Sokol member for his part in the performance. Pace, 
rhythm, timing will seem as if inbred, as the organiza- 
tion has often before demonstrated. 

Here and there one comes unexpectedly upon 
preparations for the great event. In the women’s de- 
partment of a large Sokol hall, not many hours from 
Prague, eighty to a hundred young women teachers 
of physical culture were going through an intricate 
series of evolutions, which they in turn would teach 
to girls in outlying local areas. They exercised, seem- 
ingly in all but perfect time, without music. Hearing 
that a visitor was about, however, the directress sum- 
moned a pianist. Then, with exquisite: grace and 
precision, which was all the more striking as I com- 
pared it with what had seemed so nearly perfect be- 
fore, they translated the spirited, yet stately music 
(which, I understood, the pianist had himself com- 
posed) into rhythmic motion. Then, when the har- 
mony of tone and movement had ended, and I had 
thanked them for the beautiful performance, a sharp, 
clear greeting, “Na zdar, Amerika’ rent the air like 
a surprising clap of thunder in springtime. As I 
take leave of them, I answer, “Na sdar, Czechoslo- 
vakia.” «» 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 400) 


swing, and hang upon things. Observation will con- 
firm the statement that these activities are a definite 
part of their natural movements. Apparatus activities 
are not less defensible than games or dancing as far 
as being based on natural movements is concerned. 

¢ For a well rounded program of physical education, 
it 1s important that apparatus activities be included. 
Teacher-training institutions which have neglected this 
phase of the program should re-examine their offer- 
ings in the light of recent developments. An open- 
minded investigation may produce startling results.— 


W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. 
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EXTRA STRENGTH 
EXTRA LIFE means EXTRA ECONOMY 


You get plenty of extras with McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels. Extra strength without added 
weight, because 2 ply triple-twisted yarns are used 
throughout, heavy tape selvage edges reduce wear, 
woven tape strips between each terry greatly increases 
body strength. Extra life ... McArthur Super Towels are 
good for 350 to 500 launderings. Extra economy .. . 
highest quality and long life means low cost-per-use. For 
complete information on the towels with all the extras, 
and for a towel plan tailor-made for your school, write 
to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


McARTHUE 


SCHOOL TOWELS 


ll Room DIS 


-»~.DANCE RECORDS 


THE STANDARDIZED MUSIC 
for TEACHING and DANCE 
PARTIES — Foxtrot, Waltz, 
Rumba, Samba, Tango. NO 
VOCALS — STRICT TEMPOS. 
At ae stores or by direct 
mail. 


Write for Catalog 


ALBERT BUTLER STUDIOS 
36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 


Choose CAPEZIO— 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 


for Dance in Education 


Sixty years of experience in functional 
design and superior craftsmanship stand 
behind every Capezio product, sixty years 
of serving the world’s greatest dancers with 
footwear and accessories. No matter what 
your needs, Capezio products represent 
quality, value and service. 


Send for our new P.E. catalog. 


1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CAPEZIO, inc. o * Sen 


ESTABLISHED 1887 Agencies in ail leading cities 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 


specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Dental Health Teaching Outlines: No. 1, For Use in Grades 
1, 2, and 3, 15 pages, 20c; No. II, For Use in Grades 4, 5, 
and 6, 19 pages, 25c; No. III, For Use in Grades 7, 8, and 9, 23 
pages, 25c; No. IV, For Use in Grades 10, 11, and 12, 30 
pages, 30c, entire set, $1.00. Vern D. Irwin and Netta W. 
Wilson. Bruce Publishing Co., 2642 University Avenue, St. 
Paul 4, Minnesota. 

Good News About Diabetes. Public Affairs Pamphlet 138. 
Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City 16. 32 pages, 20c. (Symptoms, etiology, 
treatment, problems, complications, statistics on life expec- 
tancy.) 

Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1948-50. Anne L. De- 
lano and Betty Richey, ed. A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc., 67 West 
44th Street, New York City 18. 157 pages, 50c. (Official rules, 
articles, and standards.) 

Pamfhlets That Pull. Alexander Crosby. National Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City 10. 32 pages, 
$1.00. (How to write and design effective printed pieces, 
written especially for executives of health and welfare agencies. ) 

Official Program, First Annual Midwest Fencing Clinic. 
Maxwell R. Garrett, ed. University of Illinois Athletic As- 
sociation, Room 104, Huff Gymnasium, Champaign, Illinois. 
17 pages, 25c. 

1947 Archery Workshop. Joseph D. Mandel. Associated 
Recreation Services, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York City 6, 
62 pages, $1.00. (Designed to accompany a course in archery 
for teachers. ) 

Lighting Schoolrooms, Ray L. Hamon, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 17 pages, 10c. (Non-technical 
guide for architects, school planners, and educational adminis- 
trators; furnishes recommendations for remodeling as well as for 
new school construction. ) 

Foundation for Safe Living. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 79 pages, 50c. (A 
manual for elementary school teachers and principals.) 

Suggestions for the Use of Small Apparatus in Physical Edu- 
cation. I. Munden. Ling Physical Education Association, Ham- 
ilton House, Bidborough Street, W. C. 1., London. 

The Unexpected Gift. Dorothy Stephens Laird. Project in 
Applied Economics, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 51 pages, 35c. (One of a series of science readers 


for the junior high school; this one is primaril 
with securing an adequate diet.) 

Safety Education in Rural Schools. Rural Series Bulleti 
No. 1. Department of Rural Education and National Comal 
sion on Safety Education of the National Education Associa. 
tion, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 31 
35c. (Administrative and instructional guides for planni 
specific safety programs in rural areas and small communities.) 

Safety in Farm Mechanics and with Farm Machines. Rural 
Series Bulletin No. 2. Department of Rural Education ang 
National Commission on Safety Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6 
D. C. 31 pages, 35c. (Teaching safety in farm mechanics and 
with farm machines to all-day, young farmer, and adult-farmer 
classes.) 

The Problem of Cerebral Palsy Today. M. A. Perlstein 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 57 pages, 25c. (Description 
of the problem, suggested state program, professional train. 
ing, research needs, cerebral palsy as a socio-economic prob- 
lem.) 

Speaking to Youth. F. J. Davis and George Stoll. Pays 
Workshop, Inc., 241 East Walnut Street, Louisville 2, Ken. 
tucky. 40 pages, 25c. (A guide for speakers who are called 
upon to address high school groups.) 


Good Health is Good Business. Summary of a Technical 
Study by the Joint Subcommittee on Health of the NPA 
Agriculture, Business, and Labor Committees. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 62. National Planning Association, 800 21st 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 44 pages, 25c. (Subcom- 
mittee’s findings on tuberculosis, death at childbirth, hospitals, 
sanitation, medical care in industry and agriculture.) 

Supplement to Educational Films in Sports. Frederica Bern- 
hard. National Section on Women’s Athletics of AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 12 pages, obtainable 
only with film catalogue which costs 50c. (Supplement gives 
evaluations, purchase and rental prices, and addresses of dis- 
tributors on films in badminton, basketball, bowling, golf, 
gymnastics and tumbling, hockey, riding, skiing, soccer, soft- 
ball, swimming, tennis, volleyball, and measuring physical 
abilities. ) 

Indian Dodge Ball, Gerald R. Mayer. Gerald R. Mayer, 
Shaker Heights Junior High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
6 pages, 25c. (A group game for students on all age levels.) 
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